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*‘Cannes—from Paris 29 hours 
by express ; 39 hours by ordinary 
train. Distance from London, 
934 miles.’ 

Such is the truthful and emi- 
nently practical statement with 
which the guide-books preface 
their account of one of the most 
favoured winter resorts of London 
society. It is one, moreover, 
which Dr. Smith, of Wigmore- 
square, and Mr, Wright, the emi- 
nent physician of St. Barnabas’ 
Hospital, would do well to re- 
member before consigning pa- 
tients, unfit to bear the fatigue of 
a journey from London to Vent- 
nor, to a spot which can only be 
reached after a vast expenditure 
of nervous force as well as of 
money. 

It would be curious to know, 
if only it were ascertainable, the 
precise reason which has actuated 


' the medical adviser sesponsible 


for the presence of each invalid 
one sees on the Riviera. Is it 
fashion, is it inability todo more 
for the patient at home—it can- 
not be always knowledge—which 
has led the physician to advise 
banishment from the comforts and 
surroundings of an English home 
to the makeshifts for these which 
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are to be found at Cannes and 
similar places? Do those who 
decree this know the meaning of 
the word mistral? Are they 
aware how close the places which 
are to afford balmy warm air to 
tender throats and delicate lungs 
are to snow-covered Alps, with 
icy winds driving through their 
valleys to the sea ? 

In all cases, in many cases, I 
trow not ; neither do they appre- 
ciate the fatigue or the dangers 
to health which are the inevita- 
ble accompaniments of the jour- 
ney. They know the ills to 
which delicate flesh is heir in an 
English winter—the fogs, the 
north-east and the detestable 
pure east wind, the damp, the 
cold, and all the ignoble following 
which wait on winter from ‘ chill 
October’ to deceitful May. But 
their conscience, far from making 
cowards of them all, emboldens 
them to action, especially in other 
people’s causes, Contrary to Ham- 
let's experience, they advise that 
‘’Tis not better to bear those ills 
they have than fly to others that 
they know not of;’ and so it 
comes about that many folk who 
would do far better, from a 
sanitary point of view, if they 
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stayed at home, find themselves 
on the French shores of the Me- 
diterranean. 

Of course there are scores of 
doctors and hundreds of patients 
to whom these remarks no more 
apply than to the man in the 
moon. But probe the cases of all 
the banished invalids one meets 
abroad between October and May, 
and a third of them will come 
within the limits of the observa- 
tion. 

Besides the invalids, however, 
there is a numerous class who, 
having neither ache nor pain in 
all their body, are simply actuated 
by a desire for change, for ram- 
bling abroad, for spending the 
winter in places and in a climate 
more congenial to their feelings 
than they can find at home. This 
class constitutes in places like 
Cannes and Nice one half of the 
foreign population. It is divisible 
into many sections. There are 
the wealthy families, who have 
their own villa at Cannes, as they 
have their own house in Belgrave- 
square, their country house in 
the shires, their shooting-box in 
the Highlands, their yacht at 
Cowes. There are also the imi- 
tators of this class, the people 
who go because their richer ac- 
quaintance go, and who do not 
like to be taken for the smaller 
fry they really are. By what 
precess of reasoning these folk 
imagine that they will be ac- 
counted greater, because by a 
manifestly great effort and sacri- 
fice to themselves they have gone 
to the south of Europe equally 
with the objects of their envy, 
it is hard to seek. But there they 
are, taking possession of the 
smaller villas, crowding into the 
upper-floor rooms of the better 
class of hotels, amply repaid for 
much discomfort, charged for at 
very high rates, by seeing their 
names in the same hotel list of 
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visitors with the Marquis of 
Steyne, the Right Hon. John 
Smith, and the Lady Florence 
Jones. 

Then there are the dependents 
on these two classes of visitors— 
the people of one sort or another 
who get their living by minister- 
ing to the wants, real and ima- 
ginary, of the wealthy and their 
imitators. There are the profes- 
sors, the teachers, the tutors, and 
the governesses, and the special 
providers of amusement, all of 
whom come and go with the sea- 
son. All these may be reckoned 
as doctor free, and quite outside 
the boundaries of the remark on 
banished invalids. They not only 
contribute largely to the well- 
being of the place, but they im- 
part to it an appearance of life and 
brightness, without which the 
invalid section would be miserable 
indeed. Non omnis moriar may 
be the comforting reflection of the 
exile about to start on his journey, 
when he knows that at the other 
end he will find people who have 
complete lungs as well as good 
hearts, who are not wholly given 
over to deep potations of cod-liver 
oil, who pass nights in refreshing 
sleep without the help of chloral, 
and who are absolute strangers to 
mustard plasters and ammonia 
liniment. 

Sad, truly, would Cannes and 
Mentone be if only the poor in 
health sought their shelter. Dol- 
drum fever and suicides from 
melancholia would be inevitably 
added to the list of plagues of poor 
humanity there. Can the asth- 
matic and the broken-lunged run 
races? can the diseased of heart 
rink? can nerveless men give 
balls or direct the amusements of 
the club? No. Let us welcome 
the healthy, be they rich or only 
seeming so. Without them what 
could we do but watch each other 
fade, or by a fatal process of self- 

















introspection develop the worst 
forms of hypochondria ? 

We are a large and curious 
class, we invalids, gathered, like 
the animals in St. Peter’s sheet, 
from every quarter under heaven : 
Russians and Frenchmen, Eng- 
lishmen and Germans, Italians, 
Dutch, and Americans not a few. 
We have as many peculiarities as 
we have nationalities, and our 
tendency is for each nationality 
to herd together in the same 
quarter, in the same hotels. At 
Cannes it may be said that the 
English and Americans possess 
all the hotels, and only allow 
foreigners on sufferance. For 
Cannes is essentially British, and 
has been so since the day that 
Lord Brougham, stopped on his 
way to Nice by the prevalence of 
fever there, halted and founded 
the modern town of Cannes. 
Who but very English Mr. Wool- 
field built West Cannes, and gave 
it Chrise Church to worship in? 
Did not English money—let us 
hope it was not English taste— 


erect the castellated house which. 


Lord Lonsdale erst dwelt in, but 
which now is owned by the Duke 
de Vallombrosa? From the top 
of the hill west of the port to 
the Villa de la Bocca all is Eng- 
lish. You might suppose your- 
self in a suburb of London if 
you judged only by the Panmure 
Lodges and the Acacia Villas, 
which are joined on Clapham-wise 
to each other the whole way to 
the glass-works. True, the 
familiar form of the British 
policeman is wanting in the land- 
scape ; but there, at the side gate, 
is that policeman’s faithful Mary 
Jane, resolute in her attachment 
to the absentee, and not to be 
won over by any amount of adu- 
lation offered by the worthy 
policeman’s French substitute. 
Are there not three English 
churches, a Presbyterian chapel, 
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and churches and chapels of other 
British heretical persuasions in 
this flourishing town of the dio- 
cese of Hyéres? West Cannes 
belongs to the English—-at least, 
for a great portion of the year— 
and if any doubt remains upon 
the point, listen to the English— 
and for that matter the French 
also—which one hears spoken in 
the streets. In East and central 
Cannes, about the railway station 
and eastward, thence to Mont 
Fleury and the Californie, the 
English are colonists only. In 
the west they possess the soil; 
here they are in foreign parts. 
Here, under the shadow of the 
Californie and Mont des Pins, 
dwells the son of Marshal Ney, 
Prince de la Moskowa; here is 
the great Parisian banker’s Villa 
des Dunes; here is the Jardin 
des Hespérides ; here is the veri- 
table French Tir aux pigeons. 
Equally in east and west—as 
little as possible in the centre of 
the town—do invalids find quar- 
ters, being located by their re- 
spective doctors according to their 
several ailments—this asthmatic 
on the hill, that heart-shaken on 
the plain. Bitter is the rivalry 
between east and west, fierce as 
the strife which Charles Lamb 
commemorates between the dwel- 
lers in the upper and lower town 
at Lincoln. The great gulf be- 
tween the two, comprising Cannes 
proper, with its interminable Rue 
d’Antibes and smelling side 
streets, is reviled by both sides 
impartially ; but upon the merits 
of east and west there is no 
coming to an agreement. Ultra- 
English folk prefer the west be- 
cause it is so English ; because it 
was the first to get itself estab- 
lished ; because it is more shel- 
tered ; because, till lately, it was 
undoubtedly ‘the thing’ to be 
there. This last consideration 
weighed heavily while it lasted 
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with the imitator class, and as 
these people are by their nature 
blatant they have not failed to 
urge in and out of season the 
merits of the sanctioned part of 
the town. But for several years 
past the good sense of villa and 
hotel builders has led them to 
disregard alike the voice of cus- 
tom and the cackling of human 
geese, and to acquire sites on the 
plage and hill-slopes of East 
Cannes. Houses so situated are 
perhaps not quite so abrité from 
certain winds, including the vil- 
lanous mistral, as houses on the 
west side; but they can boast 
shelter enough, while they afford 
views of coast and landscape more 
extensive and more lovely. Let 
the disputants settle which is the 
grander hill, the Californie or the 
Croix des Gardes, there can be 
no doubt that the views of the 
Esterel Mountains, of Napoule 
Bay, of the Isles des Lérins, and 
of the pretty bay of Cannes itself, 
are finer and more impressive 
than from the west. 

From this and a variety of other 
causes East Cannes is gaining 
ground in all senses. Indeed so 
great is the increase of building 
there, and so continuous is the 
demand for sites, that who can 
tell if even the adventurous doc- 
tor who cut a zigzag road up the 
Californie, which is his property, 
in the hope of attracting builders, 
may not have his reward? Sharp 
and steep will be the ascent up 
this Jacob’s ladder of residences ; 
but blessed will be the eyes of 
the man who builds his house at 
the top—they will enjoy one of the 
finest views in Southern Europe. 
From the summit of this hill the 
eye, looking eastward and sea- 
ward, sees the point of land which 
hides Bordighera, forty-five miles 
distant, whilst landward the hori- 
zon is blocked and the sky-line 
interrupted by the snow-covered 


Alpes Maritimes. Immediately 
below lie the promontory and 
town of Antibes, with old-world 
fortifications by Vauban and Co- 
horn, with the lighthouse and 
signal-post on the top of La 
Garoupe, and with the famous 
hotel at the end of the Cap 
d’Antibes. Winding up inland, 
on the Cannes side of Antibes, is 
the picturesque road to Vallauris, 
whence come the elegant shapes 
of vase, plaque, and cup which 
figure in the shops of Cannes and 
Nice. The head of the valley is 
cut off from view by the Mont 
des Pins, but without it the sight 
has enough to feed on. Facing 
seaward one sees the islands of 
Ste. Marguerite and St. Honorat, 
stretching side by side lengthways 
across the bay. Looking west- 
ward one sees the whole extent of 
the town of Cannes, backed by 
Napoule and the Esterel Moun- 
tains. Looking inland the eye 
ranges to the little town of Canet, 
where Madame Rachel died, and 
to that quaint little city set upon 
a hill, Mougins. Grasse, that 
fountain of sweet water—are not 
half the perfumes used in Europe 
made there }—that home of bon- 
bons and candied fruits, not un- 
known to Fortnum & Mason, is 
hidden from view by the ceme- 
tery hill; and landward the back- 
ground is filled in with pine-woods 
and villa gardens, hill-sides and 
orangeries. The deep blue waters 
of the Mediterranean, stretching 
from Hyéres to Bordighera in one 
expanse, greet and gladden the 
eye southward. These are the 
rewards of him who, unvexed 
by weak knees or contemptible 
lungs, can mount the Californie 
Hill. These are the induce 
ments held out by Nature, and 
also by the proprietors of the 
Californie, to people in search of 
sites. Already there are pioneers 
who have not only succeeded in 
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sealing the height and planting 
themselves there, but have also 
found adventurous tradesmen will- 
ing to supply them with food at 
that altitude. This, however, 
must be a region for the sound in 
wind and limb only, until great 
financiers and distinguished direc- 
tors can persuade the public to 
subscribe for shares in the Cali- 
fornie Tramways Company. 

Fortunately invalids can do 
very well in Cannes without re- 
sorting to the zigzag corniche of 
M. Sévérin and his fellow-pro- 
prietors. Better for them to 
shelter under the shadow of the 
mighty hill than to climb it. Let 
them quarter at Beau Séjour, 
Mont Fleury, the Provence, or St. 
Charles upon the slopes, or if per- 
mitted by their doctors descend 
to the plage and establish them- 
selves at the Grand Hotel, the 
Gray and d’Albion, the Beau 
Rivage, or the Quatre Saisons. 
They will be comfortable at all of 
these, and though while staying 
at some of them the idea may 
arise that Jericho cannot be far 
off, they will find they get sound 
value for their money, which is 
more than the unfortunate Jewish 
traveller did. 

To those who cannot afford the 
luxury of a villa, and the attend- 
ant charges for servants, for taxes, 
general, prefectorial, and local— 
to those who want to escape the 
trouble and worry of housekeep- 
ing in a strange place, the numer- 
ous hotels of Cannes offer great 
advantages. Some of the pensions 
are comfortable, but not so much 
so as the hotels; while the latter 
have greater advantagesin cuisine, 
number of inmates to make a 
society, and size of room, the cost 
being little, if any, more than at 
the best pension. Nine to ten 
shillings a day each is not too 
much to pay for a bedroom, a 
petit dgeuner therein at what hour 





you please, a déjeuner ad la four- 
chette at noon, and an excellent 
table @héte dinner at six or half- 
past six in the grand salon. A 
small salon au troisiéme will be 
five to eight francs a-day more if 
wanted. Wines are certainly dear 
throughout the place, and it goes 
undoubtedly against the grain to 
pay four francs for a bottle of 
Medoc which you know could not 
have cost the proprietor more 
than a fourth of that price. But 
this is a way they have not only 
at Cannes, but at other places. It 
is a topic on which no English 
hotel-keeper could stand cross- 
examination for five minutes. The 
character of the excuse given for 
this very apparent robbery differs 
with the place and climate. In 
France it is the Germans who, 
having drunk so much wine and 
taken so much money in war in- 
demnities, have run up the price. 
In ‘England it is the increased 
demand, combined with the greed 
of French wine-sellers, that com- 
pels innkeepers, against their 
will, to charge prices which should 
give rise to a Six Carpenters case 
on the settlement of every hotel- 
bill. But this is a matter within 
the personal control of each resi- 
dent, who can take more or less 
as his means allow. The necessa- 
ries are provided reasonably and 
in very good style. 

What a family it is which is 
collected, often without a change 
for weeks together, in one of these 
hotels! From the beginning of 
November to the middle of 
December there is more or less 
of change in the personnel of the 
house—people are settling in, or 
deciding whether they can stay 
the winter in the place. But after 
that time there is little alteration 
till the breaking up at the end of 
April or middle of May. Every- 
body has taken everybody else for 
better or worse, and has made up 
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his or her mind to accept the 
situation, not always however with 
resignation. Is it possible to be 
charmed at the prospect of four 
months’ daily association withMrs. 
Bailey, who hates and is hated by 
the wholecommunity !—who stirs 
up strife all the day long by secret 
whisperings, and sets people at 
loggerheads by lies hissed into the 
ear. Who cares to hear day after 
day doubtful accounts of her inti- 
macy with the great folk of the 
realm, till one is left to wonder 
how it comes about that she has 
so far demeaned herself to join a 
society which does not number a 
single duke among its members. 
The Italian count, with lustrous 
eyes, pale face, and thin moustache, 
who sits three seats away from 
her, she will have nothing to do 
with since he openly exposed her 
ignorance of a great Florentine 
family with which she claimed 
kinship. He grimly smiles at the 
mention of each new grandee 
friend, a smile which is death to 
the lady’s digestion; and though 
happy in the seclusion which his 
ingenuous conduct has secured 
him, chafes at the enforced asso- 
ciation, and has been heard to vow 
promises of champagne unlimited 
to the whole company in the house, 
to be consumed on the day which 
shall witness the lady’s departure. 
It needs an effort too to be 
thankful for four months’ close 
contact with the German gentle- 
man, whose pedigree may be fault- 
less, but who, to judge by sound, 
has rattlesnake tendencies about 
the throat. Then there is that 
rather good-looking young lady, 
from parts beyond the Rhine, who 
daily alarms us for her safety as 
she performs the knife-trick at all 
her meals; there is-the French 
lady, who is a practical believer in 
the doctrine that it is no sin to 
eat with unwashen hands; there 
are the English people of family, 


so exclusive that they never speak, 
even to each other; and the 
American section, who loudly ex- 
press themselves upon the absur- 
dity ofthe linguistic arrangements, 
which do not compel everybody 
to speak the English language, 
as that is spoken in New York. 
Thereisalso the Scottish advocate, 
who talks incessantly, puts every 
event of life into the shape of a 
‘case,’ and constructs and then 
demolishes his own argument with 
most voluble impartiality. 

But there are happily many 
compensations. Inflexible as the 
rules are which give precedence 
at table according to date of 
arrival, it is not impossible if the 
occasion be watched, and one is 
good at making pretexts, to elimi- 
nate, or rather to concentrate at 
one part of the table, the /pet 
aversions of the society. If this 
cannot be managed there is no- 
thing for it but to suffer, or by a 
process of sending to Coventry to 
guard oneself from boredom. If 
it can be managed, there are abun- 
dant materials of good fellowship. 

There is that most clubable of 
men, the young engineer officer, 
who has over-studied, and is now 
compelled to listen to the demands 
of Nature for repose. He is in 
himself acounterpoise to the noisy- 
throated German, the self-en- 
grossed English folk, and the 
tabooed Italian count. His charm- 
ing sister, who has left her native 
shores, and much else that she 
holds dear, to come and nurse 
him, far more than atones for the 
strife-maker; and the musical 
soul, hand, and voice of one of the 
greatest of non-professional musi- 
cians assist in establishing a har- 
mony which even the contentious 
Scotch advocate cannot blast. 
Then there is Mrs. Waldegrave, 
who, though ill and often absent 
through suffering, is cheerful and 
lively, and ever ready to do a 






















kindness. What pleasant meet- 
ings there are in her salon, at 
afternoon tea or evening whist! 
what merriment she extracts out 
of sickness! what witty sayings 
does she not contrive at the ex- 
pense of the would-be gloomy ! 

The Russian attaché,who speaks 
all languages and makes himself 
agreeable in each, is a comrade to 
be proud of. So is the highly 
instructed Prussian lieutenant, 
who, taking a hair of the dog that 
has bitten him, seeks in France to 
recover from the effects of a lung- 
wound received at Mars-le-Tour. 
So also is the retired Indian 
colonel, who, with an ever-shiver- 
ing but otherwise estimable wife, 
does his best, and very successfully, 
to make time pass pleasantly. 
More doubtful are the claims of 
the young English civilian, who, 
with wife and children, was the 
first to establish himself in the 
hotel. He is admitted to pratique 
chiefly through the merits of his 
very charming belongings, who 
are beloved by the community. 
He himself is a gentleman of 
uncertain temper, apt to fly out 
at unexpected moments, and at all 
times to say things rather with 
an eye to effect than to the feel- 
ings of his audience. Sometimes 
this mode is pleasant, sometimes 
the reverse. When pleasant, the 
user is admitted to fellowship in 
the happy circle; when unpleasant, 
he is put up to do battle with Mrs. 
Bailey, and the happy circle look 
on. 
With such human aids, backed 
up as they are with good lodging, 
good fare, and good attendance, 
one can get through the days 
pretty comfortably, though mis- 
trals blow, and doctors scold, and 
the Cannois shopkeepers take un- 
due toll of the stranger. 

These same Cannois shopkeep- 
ers have yet to be instructed in 
the mysteries and effects of codpe- 
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ration by consumers. At present 
they are in blissful ignorance 
thereon, and play the game of 
supply entirely from their own 
side of the net. 

What a roaring trade a real 
cooperative store would drive in 
the town! What a number, of 
English shopholders especially in 
the place, would have cause to 
repent their greediness! The 
French traders, though dear, are 
not nearly so rapacious as the 
English, who seem to think that 
community oflanguage and nation 
ality should extend in some 
occult way to purses also. Be 
that as it may, the prices in 
English shops in Cannes are ab- 
surdly high in comparison with 
the prices of first-class tradesmen 
in London, and that the excuse 
advanced—viz. French customs 
duties, municipal taxes, &c.—is 
not valid is shown by the fact 
that the same things are procur- 
able in French shops at lower 
rates. The English in Cannes 
are taxed by Englishmen for not 
knowing the French language. 
Quick -witted Frenchmen and 
quicker-witted Frenchwomen are 
not slow to follow such a lead, nor 
are they unprepared with answers 
to remonstrances about prices 
which they know to be excessive. 
The writer, expostulating with a 
Frenchwoman onthe great price of 
her wares, and pleading poverty as 
a reason for his remonstrance, was 
met with an incredulous smile 
and a reply which struck the key- 
note of the Cannois shopkeepers’ 
policy, ‘ Monsieur, si vous n’étiez 
pas riche vous ne seriez pas a 
Cannes.’ Such is the simple 
creed of these simple folk, who 
act up to their belief without 
shadow of turning. 

But what does the place afford 
in the way of amusement? What 
can invalids—who are not allowed 
out of their nests before the sun 
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has warmed the air in the morn- 
ing, and are ordered to retire 
thither again half an hour before 
sunset—find to do in the way of 
wholesome recreation? First, if 
men, they can belong to the Cer- 
cle, and read the papers, write 
letters, smoke bad cigars, play bil- 
liards, and for that matter bacca- 
rat also, there. They can learn 
the particulars of the latest sui- 
cide at Monaco, the ‘last thing’ 
from London and Paris, and who 
and what precisely the new arri- 
vals are. All these are important 
and interesting topics, to be con- 
veyed at discretion to wives and 
daughters, who have been able, in 
the course of a round of calls, to 
bring some equally absorbing news 
to the common fund. 

You can drive to Antibes, you 
ean drive to Vallauris, and 
you can stop on your road to 
either at the place where Napo- 
leon landed on his return from 
Elba. You can spend the morn- 
ing at Nice, returning by a train 
in time for dinner ; you can climb 
the Californie; you can follow 
the winding course of the water- 
works canal through lovely sce- 
nery to Canet, and even farther ; 
you can botanise; you can, if a 
Frenchman, ‘ faire la chasse,’ and 
kill small birds with the aid of a 
no-breed dog and a heavy double- 
barrelled gun. Or, starting from 
the port, you can drive to the 
glass-works or to Napoule, orvary 
the road by a trip to Garibondy. 
Grasse is attainable by rail, and 
Mougins by a drive through some 
of the prettiest scenery in the 
district. And then there are the 
islands. 

Pour aller auz iles, a fine day 
without a grosse mer is absolutely 
necessary. Without these con- 
comitants the journey to St. 
Honorat is uncomfortable, and at 
times unsafe, and there is a chance 
of having to spend the night in 
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notoriously inhospitable quarters. 
With a fine day and a calm sea 
the trip is delightful, and enables 
one not only to get a splendid 
view of the country, Maritime 
Alps and all, for many miles along 
the coast, but also to see on St. 
Honorat the monastery-fortress 
with which medieval monks 
tried to defeat the attacks of 
Saracens, and on Ste. Marguerite 
the prison of Masque de Fer and 
of General Bazaine. The most 
jealous guardians at the latter 
permit you to have doubts about 
the stout marshal going down 
that steep rock hand over hand 
along a rope, and wliether they 
do or not, you can keep your 
opinion on the subject to your- 
self. But, as a rule, the people 
of the district by no means think 
Bazaine éprouvait des dures during 
the visit he paid to Ste. Mar- 
guerite. 

When all these things have 
been visited there is little more to 
do but to visit them again. Of 
itself Cannes offers but little in 
the way of pastime. Madame Ro- 
baudy for a very moderate sub- 
scription will give you the run of 
a large library of French and 
English books; and Mr. Rolfe’s 
church library, attached to Christ 
Church, is another source of recre- 
ation to the studious. People 
who are not on diet, and do not 
care for books, can pass an hour 
at Rumpelmayer’s without injury 
to the ministry of their interior ; 
and weary folk who are not superior 
to aids between meals can procure 
light refreshment and an excellent 
verre de Malaga at the shop of 
Auguste Servelle. 

The great occupation of visitors 
in the regular way consists in 
giving and going to receptions. 
Daily may pilgrims be seen wend- 
ing their way up one or other of 
the many hills on which the good 
villas and hotels are perched, ‘ to 
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assist’ at an ‘at home’ or a ‘ re- 
ception.’ The points of difference 
between the two classes of enter- 
tainment are slight. At the former 
you may reckon on seeing a few 
more books of photographs of 
people you do not know than at 
the latter, and your attention may 
further be directed to a micro- 
scope which will exhibit to you— 
if only the focus will come right 
—the nipping instruments proper 
to the local flea, a personage whose 
presence must necessarily be taken 
into account in any paper profess- 
ing to give a faithful description 
of Cannes. At either entertain- 
ment you may often hear accom- 
plished performers ‘discourse most 
eloquent music’ upon piano, flute, 
and violin; and there are some 
villas, to be remembered with 
grateful recognition, where sweet 
sounds are to be heard on any and 
every day in the week. For the 
rest, people drink tea and discuss 
their neighbours and the new ar- 
rivals, last Sunday’s sermon, the 
repleteness of Cannes, the snow- 
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ing up of the train rapide at 
Avignon, the maladministration 
of the postal service, and the other 
verities of the place. Invalids 
compare notes on these occasions, 
and croak or rejoice, according to 
the verdict given at their last visit 
to Dr. Frank, whose praise is on 
all tongues. The healthy recount 
their experiences of walks to the 
Cap d’Antibes and the Croix des 
Gardes, or relate in confidence how 
much they were the worse for their 
last visit to Monaco. And so the 
time passes pleasantly enough, till 
the waning sun gives the signal 
for departure. By the time that 
faithful monitor has touched with 
his lower arc the topmost peak of 
the Esterels the prudent are within 
doors, and prepared to stay there. 

At this point too the writer pro- 
poses to stop, only premising that 
with permission of London Society 
he will on another occasion at- 
tempt to sketch some other spots 
no less favoured than the pleasant 
town of Cannes. 

FRANCIS DAVENANT. 





LIFE IN CHINA. 
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Seven years is the traditional pe- 
riod of probation, apprenticeship, 
and trials of patience. Ifin seven 
years a man cannot learn a lan- 
guage, acquire a trade, win a wife, 
or know a foreign country, the 
probability is that he will never 
succeed in doing so. M. Jules 
Aréne has performed the latter 
feat, as far as a stay-at-home tra- 
veller can judge. He spent seven 
years in China, spoke Chinese, and 
thereby became intimately ac- 
quainted with the land of long 
pigtails and cramped ladies’ feet, 
of the bamboo rod and the port- 
able pillory. He grew familiar 
with the country of tea without 
sugar, of ivory sticks which, held 
*twixt forefinger and thumb, serve 
instead of fork and spoon ; where 
you treat every stranger you meet 
as your elder brother, and where 
to ask your shoemaker’s address 
you must say, ‘In what noble 
palace do you dwell? where a 
creditor can exercise Shylock’s 
right to pay himself with a bit of 
his debtor’s flesh—a capital lesson 
for fraudulent bankrupts; and 
where the debtor (cutting off his 
own nose to be revenged of his 
face) will be even with his creditor 
by hanging himself at said credi- 
tor’s door. 

He found, moreover, that this 
distant land was not so wonder- 
fully strange after all; that hus- 
bands are in the habit of loving 
their wives, and mammas of think- 
ing their lemon - huéd oblique- 
eyed babies pretty; that a son 
will spend his last tael to buy his 
father’s coffin, and will follow the 
sumptuous funeral, walking back- 


wards in sackcloth; that young 
ladies are not indifferent to hand- 
some young men, and that young 
men make a great point of their 
future brides’ moral qualities ; 
that life there is a struggle at 
least as much as elsewhere, only 
they earn their rice instead of 
earning their bread ; and that the 
country is made neither of lacker 
nor porcelain, but of ordinary vul- 
gar clay. 

On his return, inquisitive 
friends swarmed round him. To 
gratify some, he showed his pho- 
tographic album ; to others, who 
wished to look below the surface, 
he opened an antique leather box, 
adorned with dragons and charac- 
ters presaging long life and happi- 
ness, containing his literary acqui- 
sitions and savings. The result 
is a volume,” original and fresh, 
which will be read with amuse- 
ment as well as with interest. 

Difficulties are often like the 
famous Castle of Fear, which van- 
ishes as soon as one is resolved to 
approach it. China is such a long 
way off! Nothing of the kind, 
thinks M. Aréne. An hour’s cab- 
bing to the Gare de Lyon ; sixteen 
hours by the rapid train, No. 3, 
from Paris to Marseilles ; thirty- 
five days thence to Canton by 
steamer; and that is all. At 
starting, a fierce mistral gave him 
a taste of the sea—a picturesque 
but upsetting début. Then Na- 
ples, with its azure sky, its ultra- 
marine bay, and its amphitheatre 
of villa-clad hills; only it rained 


* La Chine Familiére et Galante, par 
Jules Aréne. (Paris: Charpentier et Cie., 
Libraires-Editeurs, 1876.) 
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pouring, and the sun was sulky. 
Messina, pretty to look at ; passen- 
gers don’t land there. That heap 
of black rocks to the left is Crete. 
Alas for poor mythology! Port 
Said, the land of the Pharaohs; 
cardboard houses, a photographer's 
signboard, a few trees, transported 
for political offences, serving their 
time of banishment on a tongue 
of yellow sand. Eleven hours’ 
canal; frightful sun; blinding 
dust. Will they ever get out of 
it? A vessel from the Red Sea 
forces them to halt in a little side- 
creek, enclosed by heaps of incan- 
descent sand. They can feel for 
fowls in American ovens. 

The Red Sea. Ah, yes! The 
heat increases, the sun has grown 
bigger, or else the stoker has been 
poking at it. Superb desolation ; 
everything burnt up. The coast 
of Arabia, with its succession of 
red rocks and tawny dunes, looks 
like an interminable row of smok- 
ing hot-cross buns. Aden English 
village, black as a plum-pudding 
left too long in the oven. Then 
the ocean. It is wider; one can 
breathe a little. A cachalot whale 
is something new ; sceptics dismiss 
their doubts about flying - fish. 
Point de Galle, Singapore, Saigon ; 
the reverse of the Red Sea—too 
much vegetation. If the streets 
are forgotten to be swept over- 
night, they are filled next day 
with virgin forests. Hong-Kong, 
English town with a Chinese name. 
Six hours up-stream, by an Ameri- 
can steamer, and, ‘ Stop her!’ they 
have reached Canton. 

Strangers everywhere go to the 
play, as naturally as rills run into 
rivers. M. Aréne is conducted 
by his mandarin language-master, 
the lettered Li, to an afternoon's 
amusement at a Pekin theatre. 
They reach a lane resounding with 
the cries of actors, the din of gongs, 
the wailing of fiddles, the bleat- 
ing of glass trumpets and bamboo 
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flutes, with castanets and tambour- 
ines attempting to mark a sort of 
measure. They take their seats at 
a little table in front of the stage, 
in a wooden gallery which runs 
round a large quadrangular room. 
Politeness prevents the foreigner 
from showing distaste for the deaf- 
ening hubbub. No female is there, 
either in gallery or pit. At Pekin 
they don’t go to the theatre; it 
would shock morality, although in 
the provinces the thing is common. 
At Canton and Shanghai fashion- 
able ladies arrive dressed, accord- 
ing to the season, in light stuffs 
or in furs, with natural flowers 
stuck in their hair, languidly lean- 
ing on a couple of servant-maids, 
who carry their water-pipe or their 
fan. 

Young apprentice actors go 
from table to table, offering a 
water-pipe to honourable mer- 
chants, or drinking with them a 
cup cf Chao-Chin negus. In ele- 
gant theatrical costume, with am- 
ple red trousers, wide hanging 
sleeves, and two long peacock’s 
feathers stuck, like antennz, on 
each side of their golden head- 
dress, they resemble bright and 
shining beetles. Through habit 
of the stage, they maintain in 
their gait, attitudes, and gestures 
something measured and affected, 
but nevertheless graceful. 

‘Those young gentlemen,’ says 
Li, with the hearty Chinese laugh, 
which is nothing but a long and 
noisy inhalation of breath, ‘ must 
have received a particularly dis- 
tinguished literary education ? 

The music ceases. They buy 
a programme written with a hair 
penciL The performance is a 
drama sung by historical person- 
ages—Ta tchin tche (The Golden 
Branch beaten, i.e. The Emperor's 
daughter well drubbed). Enter 
the male domestics of the palace, 
uttering little shrill feminine cries. 
Then comes the Emperor, with a 
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long white beard, and covered with 
a robe embroidered with jewels, 
softly singing, ‘The golden crow 
appears in the east, the greenstone 
rabbit has sunk in the west, the 
bell ofthe brilliant sun has sound- 
ed thrice ? in common parlance, 
‘The sun has risen, the moon has 
set, and the Emperor has come out 
of his apartments.’ Formerly a 
bell rang three times when the 
Emperor left his private rooms. 

The Empress arrives. ‘I have 
left the blazing sun, and reach the 
golden palace to find the ten thou- 
sand years;’ that is, ‘I am come 
from my chamber to the throne- 
room, to have a talk with the 
Emperor.’ 

‘What request have you to 
make ? 

‘Your rapid courser’ (read ‘ son- 
in-law’), ‘ for I know not what mo- 
tive, has dared to strike our daugh- 
ter brutally.’ 

The daughter is introduced, 
and sings, ‘ I suppress my tears, I 
stifle my sobs. I will tell every- 
thing to the Emperor my father. 
Listen attentively. Your son-in- 
law, Couo ai, has acted contrary 
to all rules and regulations. He 
came home tipsy to the palace and 
tried to pick a quarrel with me. 
I answered nothing. He, furious, 
struck the Golden Branch ; he call- 
ed me “girl who cannot blush,” 
**idiot, who takes off new clothes 
to put on old ones.” Besides 
which, he wanted me, a green- 
stone leaf of the Golden Branch, 
to perform kotoou before my mo- 
ther-in-law. If you don’t have 
him decapitated, I shall not be 
satisfied’ Exit. 

‘O, what a revengeful temper !’ 
chants the poor bothered Emperor, 
quoting an old proverb, ‘ However 
intelligent a mandarin may be, he 
finds it difficult to govern his own 
household.’ He resolves to hear 
counsel on the other side. The 
son-in-law, Couo ai, therefore gives 


his version of the story. The re- 
sult is, that the Emperor, instead 
of punishing him, acknowledges 
the service he has done the State, 
gives him a red robe covered with 
dragons, a metal plate commemora- 
tive of his heroism and filial virtues 
to be hung up in his reception-hall, 
and a sword wherewith to behead 
a culprit without referring the case 
to imperial justice. He scolds his 
daughter for disobedience to her 
father and mother-in-law, adding, 
‘In future, don’t come here until 
I send you the order.’ Finally, 
with Chinese sincerity, he sings 
(aside), ‘Couo ai deserved punish- 
ment, but could I make my 
daughter a widow? Not only 
I have not done so, but I have 
given him presents in return for 
the heroism with which he and his 
father have defended my grand 
dynasty.’ 

‘Hao pou hao! Is it good or 
bad? asks Li, in a high state of 
delight. He explains how all the 
parts, including those of women, 
have been performed by men ever 
since the Emperor Tchien loung, 
having taken an actress as concu- 
bine, forbade women to appear on 
the stage. 

In spite of their strange and 
conventional style, the actors are 
not without a certain degree of 
merit ; but they have a queer idea 
of properties and scenery. Does 
@ warrior intend to mount on 
horseback? He majestically sets a 
few steps in advance, lifts his right 
leg and makes it describe a semi- 
circle, as if to set his foot in the 
stirrup; the public understands 
what is meant. Does he thresh 
the air with a riding-whip? The 
public knows that the horse is gal- 
loping. A severe old man, broken 
down by age, advances, holding in 
his hand two pieces of stuff on 
each of which a wheel is painted, 
thereby indicating that the Empe- 
ror arrives in his chariot. An 




















honest mandarin, misunderstood 
by his sovereign, betakes himself 
in despair to a forest. His mother 
follows bim, bringing some canvas 
which represents a rock. After 
singing her sorrows, she sets the 
rock in a corner. The son has 
resolved to set fire to the forest 
and avenge his wrongs, Chinese 
fashion, by committing suicide. 
A rosined torch is brought him ; 
he lights it; which means the 
forest is burning. He brandishes 
the torch, blackens his face with 
the smoke, bites at the flame. His 
mother screams ; they fall, and are 
taken as burnt to death. 

For six or seven tiaos (six- 
pences) any spectator can alter 
the programme, and have (by spe- 
cial desire) his favourite piece per- 
formed. Li and his friend make 
use of the privilege, and beg the 
manager to give them a shiao shi— 
a realistic representation of scenes 
of popular life; a sort of vaude- 
ville seasoned with coarse jokes, 
in which, both by word and ges- 
ture, Chinese license takes its full 
swing. From these little come- 
dies they learn that, with Chinese 
stage-lovers, discretion is the bet- 
ter part of courtship. Nothing 
quiets their transports more effect- 
ually than the threat to call in 
the neighbours. Even when the 
course of their true love is running 
smooth, they fear to become the 
victims of treachery. 

* Sit down, sir,’ says a primrose- 
tinted Juliet, ‘on the edge of this 
couch. I will go and bid my 
parents good-night, and then re- 
turn to keep you company.’ 

‘I hope your good sentiments 
won't change into bad ones,’ an- 
swers her saffron-complexioned 
Romeo. ‘Don’t go and fetch ro- 
bust young fellows to knock me 
down with fisticuffs ; don’t be the 
ruin of a poor young man.’ 

‘ Take courage,’ says Juliet. ‘I 
have no evil intentions. I only 
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take leave of my parents to pre- 
vent their suspecting anything.’ 

Another innamorato, a student, 
comes nearer to the ideal of All 
Sor Love, or the World well lost. 

‘Mister Couo-wei,’ says the 
lady, ‘I respectfully beg you to 
leave the house. I won’t listen to 
you ; I will call the neighbours.’ 

‘Call them. They may drag 
me before the mandarin; they 
may give me forty stroked of bam- 
boo. Iam perfectly agreeable ; it 
is all one to me.’ 

‘ But what do you want ? 

‘To pay my court to you.’ 

*O, fie! I can’t stop to listen to 
such talk.’ 

‘You shall not go away. I 
hold you by your dress. Behold 
me on my knees. You must, miss, 
take pity on a wretched creature.’ 

‘Let me go. Ai! (sings.) I 
know not what prevents my strik- 
ing you.’ 

‘Strike me, I beg of you. Pray 
do strike me.’ 

‘Ai! ai! ai! (sings.) I fear 
you will forget by and by your 
sentiments of to-day.’ 

The young ladies, however, are 
not represented as unsusceptible 
of the tender passion. ‘Sad, and 
with knitted brows,’ complains 
one, ‘I embroider to kill the time; 
I wipe my tears away with my 
sleeve. I am called Soun-yu- 
tchiao ; my father is dead, my mo- 
ther remains a widow ; our means 
are small. Iam eighteen years of 
age to-day, and have no husband 
yet. My mother, given up to de- 
votion, makes her prosternations 
to Bouddha morning and night, 
and entirely neglects her family 
affairs. I know not what is to 
become of me. An instant! Why 
chould the house-door be always 
shut? If 1 setit ajar, to pass afew 
minutes? Always shut up alone in 
the inner chamber! All alone! I 
know it is not proper for a young 
lady like me to stand at the door. 
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But just for an instant! Nothing 
extraordinary can happen.’ 

Enter a young man. ‘I am 
taking a walk. At the door of the 
Soun family I perceive a charming 
creature as lovely as Tchangho, 
the divine beauty who lives in the 
moon. Her physical attractions 
are the first in the whole empire. 
I should like to chat with her. 
Unfortunately the rules forbid a 
young lady to talk with a young 
man. I will pretend to lose some- 
thing. It is an excellent plan for 
opening the way to an offer of 
marriage.’ 

The young lady readily falls in- 
to the trap. After he is gone, she 
confesses, ‘ It is needless to ask if 
I desire this marriage. Even as his 
second wife I shall live happy with 
him, and shall die with closed eyes.’ 

New Year’s-day in China is 
dated as the first day of the first 
month. At Shanghai, the Chinese 
servant, on entering his French 
master’s chamber, lights a great 
fire of best Japan coal, draws to 
the bedside a lackered table, sets 
on it the porcelain teacup and the 
teapot steaming with aromatised 
tea, and, as soon as his patron 
opens an eye, bows lower and 
more ceremoniously than ever, 
repeating the salutation ‘Shin 
shii! shin shii! Fresh good for- 
tune! fresh good luck!’ It is the 
beginning of another Chinaman’s 
year. 

The shops are shut. Worthy 
Chinamen wander up and down 
the streets, in chairs or on foot, 
all wearing their winter headdress, 
all clad in sumptuous furs, mostly 
hired for the occasion. They carry 
in their hands enormous red visit- 
ing-cards ; and, when they meet, 
bow almost to the ground, joining 
their closed fists by way of salute, 
with the movement of amateur 
automaton bell-ringers. But there 
is no possible means of escape from 
the endless ceremonial of the 


middle empire. Our Frenchman 
must inquire of the authorities, 
all day long, their noble age, the 
number of their noble sons, and 
ask after the noble health of their 
noble wives. They will reply, in 
the established formule, that their 
humble halves are well, and that 
their little dogs (their ‘sons) are 
also well. The collation, the very 
same every year, will be served. 
The stranger eulogises Chinese 
cookery, the Chinamen proclaim 
the merits of French cookery. 
They talk of the weather, tree- 
peonies, and chrysanthemums. At 
dessert, the visitor presents the 
military mandarin with a packet 
of sweetmeats, which that warrior 
bold (too polite or too proud to 
ask questions) swallows, together 
with their pink and blue papers, 
not sparing either the mottoes or 
the crackers. 

Then comes the unavoidable 
exchange of presents. But Euro- 
pean imaginations must not sup- 
pose they resemble ordinary occi- 
dental New Year's gifts. Chinese 
high life presents to European 
high life, in the barbarian’s person, 
depositing them in his antecham- 
ber, two piteously bleating sheep, 
a dozen ducks, a dozen chickens, 
bound like criminals, and protest- 
ing loudly against such treatment ; 
two big jars of infamous corn- 
brandy called ‘precious wine of 
Chao-Chin ;’ and, best joke of all, 
the inevitable ceremonial hams— 
hams mummified under a triple 
layer of varnish and shining lack- 
er ; Wandering Jew hams (if Jews 
could be associated with pork), 
received with one hand and im- 
mediately given away with the 
other, and which have travelled 
in this way, intact and the same, 
ever since the foundation of the 
dynasty of Ham. 

Gifts like these cannot well be 
passed on to the barbarian’s lady- 
barbarian friends at home. They 

















are replaced by preserved oranges, 
ginger, and shaddocks, wrapped 
in silk paper covered with strange 
characters, which constitute a 
hand-book for presentation to 
Chinese young ladies. A few ex- 
tracts from the sender’s transla- 
tion will acquaint our young coun- 
trywomen with what is expected 
of them should they emigrate to 
the Flowery Land and take a 
Chinese husband. 

A young girl, it tells them, 
ought to learn good behaviour 
and politeness, to conform to her 
parents’ instructions, never to act 
through caprice, to maintain a 
distinction between members of 
the family and strangers, between 
people of high and low degree. 
She should not play with the 
lads. Her manner should always 
be decorous and reserved; she must 
not turn her head in walking ; she 
will retire if any one enters the 
house ; she will never look slyly 
at a visitor or guest who has taken 
a seat. She will not frequent the 
pagodas, but will remain in her 
chamber; and, if she goes out at 
night, she will carry a candle in 
her hand. In the morning, she 
will hear the cocks crow. Young 
persons given to laughing are 
lightly esteemed, and gossips draw 
annoyances upon themselves. 

If you don’t read the books of 
the saints and the sages, how will 
you learn the rites, the duties, the 
four virtues, and the three obedi- 
ences—that a young girl obeys her 
parents, a married woman obeys 
her husband, and a widow obeys 
her eldest son? Women ought to 
know the meaning of Chinese 
characters, to keep accounts, to 
reckon with the calculating ma- 
chine, in short to manage a house- 
hold. They will study books of 
filial piety, of morality in action, 
and not of amatory poetry. They 
will not go and listen to the 
tellers of romances, and should 
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not know by heart either songs 
or anecdotes, Effort after effort 
should be made in order to con- 
form to these instructions. 

Cultivate simplicity and clean- 
liness in dress. If you are painted 
and clad in bright colours, people 
will stare at you. Do not make 
a daily use of rouge and rice-pow- 
der. Take care of your silks and 
embroidered clothes, but only 
wear them when you are obliged 
to. Let your usual dress be cotton 
stuffs, and do not throw them 
away even when they begin to 
lose their freshness. 

As soon as married, a young 
woman should behave as respect- 
fully to her new parents as to her 
own ; should inquire after their 
health night and morning, help 
them to go in and out, obey all 
their orders with a pleasant coun- 
tenance, and bear their reprimands 
if in the wrong. Disrespectful 
sons are those who listen to their 
wives. You must not trouble your 
husband with trifling household 
matters, but should urge him to 
respectful conduct, instead of ex- 
citing him to be a bad son. The 
neighbours—apparently a great 
social power in China—will speak 
well of the wife who fulfils her 
duties. 

From the most remote antiquity 
to the present day, the rule is for 
the husband to command and for 
the wife to obey. In every affair 
the husband will decide ; the wife 
will conform to his decision. Vir- 
tue consists in an even temper ; 
plenty of patience is an excellent 
means to it. If the first wife is 
so unfortunate as not to give birth 
to a boy, the husband selects a 
person whom he likes, in order to 
continue his posterity. No senti- 
ment of jealousy should arise ; all 
should dwell together in the same 
house on friendly terms. Nowa- 
days violent disputes occur be- 
tween the first and the second 
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wives. Out of a hundred first 
wives you will scarcely find one or 
two who are gifted with a sweet 
and affable temper. Do not read 
this paragraph lightly. 

When a visitor arrives, prepare 
the tea and the warm water for 
his face. If your husband asks 
him to dinner, comply with that 
wish, and let the food and drink 
be of the best quality and perfectly 
clean. Bring the cups and the 
wine at the proper moment. It 
little matters what is offered, if it 
be but offered with politeness. 
(This is what the French call the 
plat de bonne mine, the best dish 
of all.) The husband of a wife 
who receives a visitor well will 
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himself be well received elsewhere. 
Do this, and the neighbours will 
sing your praises. 

It is a magnificent thing to be 
on good terms with your neigh- 
bours. You must therefore not be 
quarrelsome nor fight for trifles, 
but be ready to lend a utensil and 
not be stingy. Treat your neigh- 
bours’ children as if they were 
your own, and don’t consider 
their little quarrels in a serious 
light. In this way you will keep 
friends with them. Union be- 
tween neighbours is an inestimable 
jewel. Women’s virtue consists 
in activity and economy, which 
secure the neighbours’ approba- 
tion. 
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THE VISITS OF MAJOR GUBBINS TO HIS 


ACQUAINTANCES. 


By tHe Avrnor or ‘ HepGep with THorss,’ etc. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


HOW HE MET MISS PENELOPE 
SWEETAPPLE. 


Wuew I went down to dinner 
the next day, though the candles 
were not lighted, I could see by 
the fire-glow that, besides C. Sharp 
and his daughters, there was a 
little bald-headed man in one 
corner of the room, and there was 
also a—lady. 

‘Major Gubbins,’ exclaimed 
Emily, ‘allow me to introduce 
you to our friend, Miss Sweet- 
apple.’ 

* Miss Sweetapple !’ cried L. 

‘ Major Gubbins ! screamed she. 

There, before me, was the iden- 
tical lady wh.o had once gone out 
to India with us in the Buce- 
phalus, and who had made such 
desperate attempts to become Mrs. 
John Scott Gubbins. Then, she 
was a buxom dashing girl of 
about seven-and-twenty; now, 
she was thin, bony, and angular, 
her nose had got large, she used a 
doubie eye-glass, she had a half 
cap on her head, and a knitting- 
bag by her side. A bottle-green 
silk made rather skimpily, as if 
she had not had too much ma- 
terial, fitted tightly to her tall 
figure. 

‘ Major Gubbins !’ she exclaim- 
ed, as she held my hand fast in 
hers for about two minutes. 
‘This is, indeed, a welcome sur- 
prise. When dear Emily Sharp 
invited us up this evening, how 
little did I think I should see 
such an esteemed and treasured 
VOL, XXX. NO, CLXXX. 


friend as you are! Often and 
often have I said to my brother, 
Captain Sweetapple,’-—and here 
she looked over at the little bald 
man,—‘ often and often have I 
said to him, “ Well, of all the 
people I know, there is no one 
whom I wish to meet more than 
Major Gubbins. His kindness, 
his thought, his consideration to 
me when I was a giddy-brained 
young thing, going out in the 
Bucephalus, were past belief.” 
And now to meet you looking so 
well, so young— 

“Miss Sweetapple, allow me to 
return the compliment. You are 
looking as charming as you always 
did, "pon my word you are.’ 

* Ah, Major Gubbins,’ cried she, 
casting down her eyes, ‘ don’t say 
so. No, we women are tenderer 
plants than you men are. There 
are some things we don’t recover. 
When a blight is on our early 
days, the blossoms fall, and the 
roses fade.’ 

Then she gave a deep sigh, and 
I could not help feeling rather 
awkward, though I didn’t, for the 
life of me, know why I should do 
so. Roses! Blossoms! Fading! 
What did the woman mean? 
Fortunately the gong sounded for 
dinner. Captain Sweetapple, as 
the older man, took Emily, and 
Miss Sweetapple fell to my share. 
As we went through the hall she 
pressed my arm affectionately with 
her long bony fingers. 

‘ Dear Major Gubbins, this does 
seem like old times.’ 

‘Aw—you really do me too 
KE 


much—aw—honour, Miss Sweet- 
apple.’ 

Having managed to put her 
into a place that was in the 
draught of the door, while I was 
comparatively away from it, I 
looked about and my spirits re- 
turned. I really had spent a 
most unpleasant day. Directly 
after breakfast, C. Sharp had sat 
down to run over—as he termed 
it—a new sonata of prodigious 
length ; this had occupied the 
entire morning; then he had 
taken me to a choir practice, 
where I had been nearly deafened 
by the noise of about fifty voices, 
bawling to the full extent of their 
powers. Now the event of the 
day had come at last, and I 
breathed more freely. Emily had 
evidently taken pains: if there 
had been a thought more cori- 
ander seed and a little less tur- 
meric in the curry powder, it 
would have been an improvement ; 
and then the rice should have 
been more carefully boiled, and 
the plates hotter. Several little 
things like these I noticed ; but, 
on the whole, I made a tolerable 
dinner. I really had no time to 
give to Miss Sweetapple, though 
several times she made an in- 
effectual attempt to begin a con- 
versation. 

‘I think it would be pleasant 
for Major Gubbins and the Sweet- 
apples to have a game of whist 
this evening,’ said Emily, as I 
peeled my olives. ‘Don’t you, 
papa? 

‘But we want four,’ said Cap- 
tain Sweetapple timidly. 

‘Well, I will give up the 
music this evening and make the 
fourth.’ 

‘My dear Emily, that would 
never do,’ said her father; ‘we 
couldn’t spare you; and what 
would Alfred say ? 

This seemed to be quite un- 
answerable, 
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‘We can play dummy,’ said the 
little Captain, in his frightened 
voice. 

‘Of course you can,’ cried C. 
Sharp. ‘ But you must be sure 
not to make much noise. I must 
say it is a mystery to me why 
people cannot be satisfied with 
such music as we give them, with- 
out wanting games. I can tell 
you, you wouldn’t hear such in- 
strumental trios every day from 
amateurs. Alfred Harrison is 
first rate; and as to my per- 
formance, I won't say anything 
about it; but one of the first vio- 
lin-players in Europe said to me, 
*C. Sharp, you could get an en- 
gagement, if you liked, that would 
put hundreds into your pocket.”’ 

‘That's just like me with bil- 
liards,’ cried I. ‘In former days 
I had only to touch the cue to 
beat every player that was rash 
enough to have anything to do 
with me.’ 

‘Ah, Major Gubbins,’ whis- 
pered Miss Sweetapple, ‘I do so 
want to hear about your playing 
with Captain Egerton, and that 
story about Jubbulpore. Do you 
think that you could remember 
it? 

This was gratifying enough. I 
told of how I had signally de- 
feated Captain Egerton, and then 
I brought in the story of Jubbul- 
pore, I shouldn't wonder if C. 
Sharp was thinking about sona- 
tas and overtures, and if Emily 
was listening for a knock at the 
door ; but I was determined I 
would have my turn, and that 
they should not have it all their 
own way. The whist was a suc- 
cess—the little Captain and his 
dummy were beaten all to pieces; 
and Miss Sweetapple and I got 
three by tricksand two by honours 
nearly every time. The violin 
and the violoncellosqueaked, while 
Maria and Emily battered away 
at the notes of the piano, till the 
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glass drops of the candlesticks 
shook like a chime of small bells. 

‘Now,’ said Miss Sweetapple 
coaxingly,‘ haven’t we had enough 
whist, Major Gubbins? Hearts 
were trumps last time, and I am 
sure | did well for you. Imadeever 
so many tricks, though I only had 
ace and knave. What do you say 
to a little cosy chat here on the 
sofa? and she beckoned me to 
take a seat beside her. ‘ Poor 
James always likes a nap in the 
evening, so we needn't mind 
leaving him to himself.’ 

So I was soon seated close to 
Miss Sweetapple in her bottle- 
green silk dress. Of course we 
couldn’t raise our voices ; there- 
fore her nose had to be very near 
mine, and the ends of her half-cap 
just touched one of my ears. 

‘Tell me, Major Gubbins; don’t 
you feel rather lonely sometimes 
in that great club of yours? A 
friend once took me to the door, 
and do you know, that though 
large and spacious and magnifi- 
cent as the rooms undoubtedly 
were, yet still I felt a want of 
something. “It is the feeling of 
home they want,” cried IL And 
don’t you agree with me, dear Ma- 
jor Gubbins? Was I not right? 

‘As to that, Miss Sweetapple, 
I really can’t tell; but I must 
say I get on there remarkably 
well, and everything suits me ex- 
actly. The cooking is first-rate, 
I have a lot of acquaintances— 
men that know me, and that I 
know—lI hear the news, I see the 
papers, I smoke a cigar now and 
then, and occasionally I turn into 
the billiard-room. No, I can’t say 
that I ever feel lonely, or that I 
miss anything.’ 

‘Ah, well, it seems to me that 
nothing could ever compensate, 
could ever come up to a comfort- 
able English fireside. The union, 
the sympathy, the affection that 
meet around it— what can be 
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equal to that? and here Miss 
Sweetapple bent her eyes on the 
carpet. 

‘But we have fires too,’ I put 
in ; ‘and very good ones.’ 

‘ And then,’ continued she, pay- 
ing no attention to my last re- 
mark, ‘it may be all very well 
when you are strong and healthy ; 
but sickness, MajorGubbins, sick- 
ness comes to us all at some time. 
What is to be done then? Splen- 
did furniture or luxurious living 
will not nurse the aching limbs 
or tend the throbbing head. It 
is then—then that we turn to the 
sacred precincts of home; it is 
then we feel the need of the care, 
the attention, the thought that 
only those dear to us can bestow.’ 
Miss Sweetapple again cast down 
her eyes, and this time she heaved 
a deep sigh. 

‘I have very good health at 
present, Miss Sweetapple, I am 
glad to say; and perhaps you 
don’t know that I have very 
comfortable lodgings in Blank- 
street.’ 

‘ Lodgings "’ cried she contemp- 
tuously, ‘lodgings, indeed! What 
comfort is to be found in lodgings ? 
And what dependence, may I ask, 
Major Gubbins, is to be placed on 
landladies? Are they not regular 
blood-suckers, dishonest hirelings, 
ready to pounce on whatever they 
can lay hands on? 

‘I have never missed anything, 
Lassure you. My landlady must 
be an exception té the rule.’ 

‘Perhaps so, But, ah, Major 
Gubbins, you may little know 
what she is. She may turn out 
most designing, ready to entrap 
the incredulous and unsuspicious, 
as somany of themare. Be on your 
guard, my dear friend; be on your 
guard, I implore you.’ 

‘As to that, my good Miss 
Sweetapple, 1 am happy to say 
she is already married. And if 
you could only see meat the club, 
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you wouldn’t wonder why I like 
it so well. I am no gourmand’— 
and here I darted a reproving 
glance at Emily, who, however, 
was so taken up with her music 
that she did not see me—‘ but the 
mulligatawny-soup could not be 
surpassed,’ 

‘Well, well, I see you are a 
wilful naughty man; but some 
day I am sure you will come 
round to my opinion that there’s 
no place like home. “ Mid plea- 
sures and palaces,” as the song 
says, “though we may roam, be it 
ever so humble, there’s no place 
like home.” ’ 

No place like home, indeed ! 
These are not my sentiments. 
Domestic bliss I have no fancy for; 
and to give up substantial com- 
forts for sentimental moonshine 
is farthest from my thoughts. 
However, if Miss Sweetapple chose 
to carry on her little game, she 
might ; if she liked to say soft 
speeches, why I would let her 
do so; they were gratifying to 
listen to; and as for danger— 
pshaw ! I could snap my fingers 
at all the Sweetapples or Sour- 
apples in Blankshire. I was far 
too wide awake to be taken in 
or caught napping. I hardly won- 
dered that she found me so irre- 
sistible. That very evening, as I 
had stood before the glass, I had 
thought what a neat jaunty 
figure\I had, how well my mous- 
tache curled, how knowingly that 
little lock of hair was waved over 
the left temple, how becoming 
that bunch of geraniums was in 
the button-hole of my evening 
coat. 

Yes, there was no denying the 
fact; I was an extremely well- 
looking, almost handsome man. 
As for my years, they sat- lightly 
on me, and whatever ravages they 
had caused were so well concealed 
that they were hardly perceptible. 
I felt, therefore, a sort of pity for 


poor Miss Sweetapple. She had 
fallen a victim to my attractions ; 
she was evidently slain, and it 
was I who had slain her. 

‘Thank you, dear Emily,’ cried 
she, when the two girls had 
brought their piece to a close with 
a tremendous thump. ‘Thank 
you; we did so enjoy that; you 
can’t think how much. Suppose 
you give us something vocal now. 
That is most kind of you, Mr. 
Sharp. I see you have already 
forestalled my wish. Give us 
something martial, something stir- 
ring, with a good deal of noise. 
Yes, that’s it; I like that,’ as 
the quartet began to shout with 
prodigious strength of lungs— 


* Come, if you dare, our trumpets sound; 
Come, if you dare, the foes rebound, 
We come, we come, we come, we come, 
Says the double, double, double beat of 

the thund’ring drum.’ 


* Do you know, Major Gubbins,’ 
whispered my companion, ‘ what 
this little téte-d-téte of ours re- 
minds me of? It reminds me of 
those delightful days we spent 
together in the Bucephalus. 
How often we used to sit on deck, 
wrapped up in cloaks and rail- 
way-rugs, watching the waves, 
or seeing the sun go down! I 
distinctly remember one happy, 
happy evening—the moon was 
just rising, and the sky was with- 
out acloud. You turned to me, 
slightly pressed my hand in yours, 
and murmured, “ Penelope, dear 
Penelope, do you feel cold ?”’ 

‘Miss Sweetapple, I don’t re- 
member saying anything of the 
kind.’ 

‘ Ah, dear Major Gubbins, your 
memory must be sadly treacherous. 
Don’t you remember the timid an- 
swer I gave, “ How can I be cold 
when such a friend is with me?’’ 

‘Indeed I do not. I think you 
must make some mistake, Miss 
Sweetapple. It must have been 
some one else, I don’t think I 
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ever said “ Penelope ;” and surely 
I never, never said “Dear Pene- 


»? 


lope. 

‘Ah, these things are too 
deeply impressed on my heart 
to be ever forgotten! And do 
you think I could ever confound 
your accents with those of an- 
other? No, indeed. There are 
times, but .. never mind .. I 
must not be carried away... If 
you are happy, that is everything ; 
if those gorgeous rooms give you 
satisfaction, enjoy them. Pene- 
lope Sweetapple can learn to for- 
get, and to conceal her emotions 
in herown bosom. Come, James; 
it is time for us to go.’ 

I thought that night, as I 
tucked the clothes round me, that 
I certainly could not remember 
ever having called Miss Sweet- 
apple ‘ Penelope,’ still less ‘ dear 
Penelope.’ If ever I had done 
so, it must assuredly have been 
after dinner. 


CHAPTER V. 
HOW HE TRIED TO ESCAPE. 


Two days at the C. Sharps’ 
went by ; in three more I might 
think of returning to town ; but 
in those three what could I tell 
that Miss Sweetapple would not 
do? She was up at Roseleaf 
Lodge—so the C. Sharps’ house 
was called—morning, noon, and 
night. She kept me by her on 
the sofa, while the C. Sharps went 
on with their music, apparently 
deaf to everything but their own 
din. At such times she would 
go over and over again our former 
days on board the Bucephalus. 
I have not the faintest recollec- 
tion of doing what she declared 
I had done. I don’t remember 
standing by her, and whispering, 
‘Penelope, O, if at some future 
time I might only say, my Pene- 
lope’ I don’t remember giving 
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her a small copy of the Lan- 
guage of Flowers, bound in green 
morocco; and as to cutting off a 
lock of her back hair, J am posi- 
tively certain that I never did it. 
Still I could not be always con- 
tradicting what she chose to affirm 
so stoutly. Then the very atmo- 
sphere of Roseleaf Lodge seemed 
matrimonial—I believe the hate- 
ful thing is infectious ; and here 
were Emily and her fiancé con- 
tinually billing and cooing, while 
the curate was always philander- 
ing after Maria. If we chanced 
to go out for a walk, Miss Sweet- 
apple was sure to join us; and 
somehow she always contrived 
not only to walk with me, but to 
drop behind the rest of the party. 
Once her boot-lace came down, 
and of course I was placed in a 
most awkward predicament when 
she looked up appealingly, and 
said, ‘Major Gubbins, might I 
trouble you? It was a wet day, 
her boots were muddy, her ankles 
were not so symmetrical as they 
might have been, my new laven- 
der gloves were quite spoiled, and 
the abominable lace came down 
the next minute. Fancy me, 
bending my back over Miss: Sweet- 
apple’s boot-lace, whileshe held her 
foot on the bar of agate! A carriage 
went by just then ; the occupants 
grinned, and I heartily wished 
Miss Sweetapple, boot-lace and 
all, safely at home. Again, there 
were times when I felt better dis- 
posed to her, especially when she 
expressed the deepest interest in 
what I had done at Jubbulpore 
and Ahmednuggur, or when she 
was curious about that negotiation 
of Lord George’s, which I had 
managed so cleverly and well to 
bring to a close. One day, as 
we sat in a damp arbour (sorely 
against my will), she told me that, 
of all things in the world, house- 
keeping was her delight ; her bro- 
ther James was kept alive by her 
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tit-bits ; she had recipes for every- 
thing ; there was no dish she could 
not make. It was she who had 
told Emily Sharp how to dip the 
rissoles in egg and bread-crumbs, 
and it was she who had advised 
her to put red pepper on the 
breast of the wild duck. This 
certainly was a very charming 
trait in her character. 

‘My dear madam, I am de- 
lighted to hear it! I exclaimed. 


‘ A knowledge of cookery is indis- 
pensable to every woman. Every- 
thing should yield to that. It is 
the one, the great important point 
which none of the female sex 
should neglect.’ 

‘ Just so, dear Major Gubbins. 
As my late beloved aunt Hester 
used to say, “ Be good managers, 
girls; be thrifty careful house- 
keepers. Many a man would rather 
have a fortune in a wife than a 
fortune with a wife.”’ 





This was coming rather too 
close. I hummed and hawed, and 
at last—I don’t know what spirit 
took possession of me, but I 
blurted out, ‘You don't happen 
to have any Madeira, old Madeira, 
Miss Sweetapple? These things 
are sometimes left as legacies, and 
they are invaluable.’ 

‘No, Major Gubbins,’ answered 
she triumphantly; ‘I have no 
Madeira, but I have some most 


excellent elderberry wine. The 
berries were most carefully picked 
and sorted, and the recipe was 
bequeathed to me by my grand- 
mamma on her dying bed. “Take 
that,” said she, “Penelope; be 
careful of it. A glass of that elder- 
berry wine, taken warm going to 
bed at night, with a scrap of 
dry toast, has been known to 
stave off many and many a serious 
illness.” ’ 

The next morning, to my hor- 

















ror,a large black bottle was handed 
in. It came from Miss Sweetap- 
ple, and was labelled as follows: 
‘Elderberry wine, 1873. To my 
esteemed friend, Major Gubbins, 
with the dear love and best wishes 
of his affectionate Penelope.’ I 
deposited the hateful bottle in the 
fireplace of my bedroom, and sat 
down to consider what I should 
do. I must have no more #éte-d- 
tétes with Miss Sweetapple ; there 
was no knowing what they might 
lead to. It was Leap-year; and if 
she said, point-blank, ‘ Major Gub- 
bins, will you marry me? it would 
be very awkward to have to say, 
‘No, I won't ! 

Of one thing, too, I was deter- 
mined—that no power on earth 
should ever make me give up my 
present mode of life. In looking 
over the county paper one morn- 
ing, I had seen the name of the 
Rev. Leopold Troutbeck. Now, 
the Rev. Leopold Troutbeck was 
a third cousin of mine. He had 
written to me once, to ask for the 
loan of a few pounds, and to in- 
vite me to stand godfather to his 
second son. The first proposal I 
had refused unconditionally ; the 
second I had accepted. Now the 
only way that I saw of getting out 
of the snares which Miss Sweet- 
apple was laying for me, was to 
declare that natural affection 
prompted me to find out my 
cousin and his numerous progeny. 
I could stay with him for a day 
or so, and pay Roseleaf Lodge a 
flying visit on my way to town. 
It would probably cost ‘me some- 
thing ; I should be a guinea or so 
out of pocket ; but, to avert other 
consequences, it would be money 
well laid out. I packed up a few 
things, took my ticket to Little 
Hampton, and set off with a sigh 
of relief. 

Little Hampton was soon reach- 
ed. I got out, and was directed 
to a tall, thin, white house at the 
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end of the village. A number of 
little curly heads were peeping 
eagerly out of the window as I 
gave my knock at the door, which 
was opened by a maid-servant 
with a baby in her arms. ‘ Master 
was not at home, but missus was. 
Would I please to walk in? As 
we passed through the hall, I 
heard the sound of a sewing- 
machine. If it was Willcox and 
Gibbs’, it certainly was not a 
silent one—a greater noise I never 
heard. It was like a small turnip- 
cutter ; and the buzzing and burr- 
ing seemed to go right through 
my head. The room into which 
I was shown was a small one. 
Pinafores and frocks were strewn 
about in every direction; a large 
work-basket was on the floor; 
four small children were sitting 
round the fire; and a little, pale, 
wizened woman was at the table. 

‘Mrs. Troutbeck, I presume? 
Let me introduce myselfas Major 
Gubbins, Mr. Troutbeck’s distant 
relative.’ 

‘O, indeed! I believe I have 
heard Leopold mention your name 
sometimes. Pray come to the 
fire. Don’t stand in Major Gub- 
bins's way, children ; don’t stare 
like that ; and do take your hand 
out of your mouth, Janie. You 
have been in India lately, Major 
Gubbins ; it is easy to see that. 
You look as if you had only just 
returned.’ 

How rude those curates’ wives 
are! It was as much as telling 
me that I looked yellow; and 
really, as Miss Sweetapple often 
said, no one could have told some- 
times that I had ever been under 
a tropical sun. 

‘ No, I have not been in India 
for many years, Mrs. Troutbeck. 
I generally live in town. The 
Junior United Service is my club, 
and I spend most of my time 
there.’ 


*O, really! Then I am afraid 
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you will find our country ways 
rather rough. I am so sorry Mr. 
Troutbeck is out. He had to go 
to church this morning, and has 
not come back yet. Would you 
kindly excuse me, Major Gubbins? 
I hear the baby crying.’ 

Crying, indeed! Crying was 
no name for it; it was squalling, 
yelling, roaring, like a wild bull. 
Why do people have babies? Or 
if they do have them, why don’t 
they invent a patent squall-stop- 
per? The man who did that would 
be far more entitled to gratitude 
than the inventor of any amount 
of sewing-machines. 

Mrs, Troutbeck now returned, 
1eading a dreadful little boy in 
knickerbockers, whom she an- 
nounced as Charlie, my godson. 

‘Go and speak prettily to Major 
Gubbins, my dear. Take your 
thumb out of your mouth, and 
ask him how he is. He is so nice 
and kind to little boys.’ 

‘He is not nice,’ roared Char- 
lie ; ‘he is not a bit nice; he is a 
horrid ugly man ; he is ugly all 
over, and I can't bear him P 

*O Charlie! Iam quite ashamed 
of you. What will papa say? And 
there! I hear his knock. He will 
be quite surprised to find how 
naughty you have been.’ 

Troutbeck, a tall flabby-faced 
fellow, in a very long black coat, 
now opened the door. 

‘Leopold,’ said his wife, ‘ here 
is Major Gubbins, who has been 
kind enough to come and call 
upon us.’ 

‘Glad to make your acquaint- 
ance, Major Gubbins. « It is very 
few indeed of our relations who 
care to come and see us. They 
generally fight uncommonly shy 
of the place ; but a poor country 
curate can’t expect anything else. 
He must take all the snubs he 
gets, and be thankful they are no 
worse.” 

Not knowing what else to say, 


I replied that, as I was in the 
neighbourhood, I thought I might 
as well pay a visit to Little 
Hampton. 

‘ There is one thing,’ said Trout- 
beck, as he stood with his back to 
the fire, ‘you will be always sure 
to find us at home ; we can never 
afford to go away. We have never 
stirred from this place since we 
were married ; and I can tell you, 
Major Gubbins, no one would 
believe how hard it is to bring up 
a family of eight children on my 
small income.’ 

‘Major Gubbins hasn’t seen 
them all yet,’ said Mrs. Trout- 
beck. ‘He has only seen Janie 
and Charlie and Margaret and 
Missie and Bobby.’ 

‘O dear! he ought to see the 
baby: he is a splendid fellow. 
And then there are the twins, 
Rose and Blanche,’ cried Trout- 
beck enthusiastically, with his 
hand on the bell. 

‘O, pray don’t mind bringing 
them down now,’ exclaimed I, 
greatly alarmed; ‘there will be 
plenty of time for that.’ 

‘And I wish, Leopold, you 
would speak to Charlie,’ said 
Mrs. Troutbeck. ‘He has been 
so rude to Major Gubbins.’ 

Charlie was at last induced to 
put out his horrid little damp 
hand ; but I resolved that I would 
not give him the half-sovereign 
that I had, with much reluctance, 
intended doing. J to be called 
ugly by a young cub like that! I 
certainly would not give him so 
much as sixpence. 

‘Charlie is a very fair schvlar 
for his age, Major,’ said Trout- 
beck. ‘He can spell words of one 
syllable quite well. But, my dear, 
I really wish you would wipe his 
nose, That child always seems to 
have a cold.’ 

‘And so he has,’ cried Mrs. 
Troutbeck indignantly, ‘a very 
bad one. Don’t you know they 

















are all only just recovering from 
the influenza ? 

It is an ill wind that blows 
nobody good. I had not to kiss 
one of them; and I felt as ifa 
weight had been taken off my 
mind. 

‘We dine early, Major Gub- 
bins,’ said the mistress of the 
house ; ‘ we always dine early on 
account of the children. One 
o'clock is our dinner-hour, and it 
must be nearly that now. Leo- 
pold, will you take charge of 
Major Gubbins while I am away ? 
I have to look after the baby, and 
to attend to a hundred things.’ 

One o’clock ! What an extraor- 
dinary hour to sit down to the 
principal meal of the day! We 
never know, till we go to these 
out-of-the-way places, what rem- 
nants of barbarism are still linger- 
ing in the provinces. Precisely at 
the hour mentioned we were all 
seated round the table. Three of 
the children dined in the room, 
one placed next to me, and two 
others opposite. Grace was said, 
and the covers were removed. 

‘I am sorry to say, Major Gub- 
bins,’ said Mrs. Troutbeck, ‘ that 
you have surprised us on rather 
an unfortunate day. Saturday 
being the end of the week, we 
always have a scrap dinner.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, madam—a 
what ? 

‘A scrap dinner, made up of 
what we have had during the 
week, That is hash before Mr. 
Troutbeck, and this is hunter’s pie 
—potato pie. May I give you 
some? The children are very fond 
of it.’ 

A huge mass of thick paste, 
bones, fat, gristle, &c., was now 
placed before me. I looked at it 
helplessly, and tried to swallow 
two or three mouthfuls. I con- 


sidered what I should do with it. 
I tried to cover it up with my 
knife and fork. As for all the 
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Troutbecks, they had despatched 
their first helpings with the 
greatest relish, and had sent for 
more, before I had fully realised 
what the dreadful greasy stuff was. 

‘Excellent pie, this, my dear,’ 
cried Troutbeck. ‘Couldn’t be 
better. Give me another helping, 
please,’ said he, as he laid down 
his knife and fork. ‘ And, Janie, 
do take your elbows off the table, 
and keep your feet quiet. Charlie, 
don’t meddle with the salt. Mar- 
garet, don’t stretch across the ta- 
ble ; you never see me doing those 
things. What will Major Gubbins 
think of you? And, O, my dear, 
do attend to Charlie’s nose. Get 
your pocket-handkerchief, sir, di- 
rectly.’ 

‘Major Gubbins,’ said Mrs. 
Troutbeck, ‘ Iam afraid you don't 
enjoy your dinner.’ (Enjoy it— 
that, indeed, I did not!) ‘I am 
afraid it is very different from what 
you get at those clubs you are 
accustomed to.’ (Indeed, indeed, 
it was!) ‘Let me give you some 
more gravy. It is very savoury, 
I assure you ; there are plenty of 
onions in it.’ 

* Not any more, thank you.’ 

‘ Really, you have made no 
dinner. There is something com- 
ing in, though—some nice suet 
dumplings—which I hope you will 
like.’ 

Suet dumplings! Shades of 
Soyer and Francatelli, what did I 
hear? I thought such things 
were only reserved for work- 
houses and pauper institutions ; 
but how greatly was I deceived ! 
In they now came—four great 
lumps of dough, of a grayish-drab 
colour. 

* Pudding ! pudding !’ screamed 
the three children, brandishing 
their spoons. 

‘ Do be quiet,’ cried Mrs. Trout- 
beck reprovingly. ‘Papa, will 
you look after the children? It 
is very hard to expect me to do 











everything. Janie, you will throw 
that melted butter over Major 
Gubbins, if you don’t take care. 
Margaret, don’t make such a noise 
when you are drinking. And, 
Charlie, Charlie, you are cutting 
the table-cloth with your knife. 
If you do that again, sir, you shall 
leave the room.’ 

Again an uneatable mass, this 
time glistening with large pieces 
of suet, was placed before me, and 
again I had to make desperate at- 
tempts to get a spoonful or two 
down, while I concealed the rest, 
as well as I could, under my spoon. 
Every atom of the four doughy 
cannon-balls having been cleared 
away, and the dish scraped, dinner 
Was now over, the children’s 
mouths were wiped, and, hungry, 
I rose from the table. If I stayed 
at Little Hampton foranother day, 
I should be starved for a dead cer- 
tainty. No; it was impossible fo 
do that—make my escape I must. 

‘ Now, Major Gubbins,’ said the 
mistress of the house, ‘ which 
would you like to do: to go to 
church with Mr. Troutbeck—you 
hear the bell just beginning—or 
to take a few turns in the garden 
with me? I shall be going out 
directly.’ 

I am not an irreligious man— 
far from it—but the idea of going 
to church on a week-day appeared 
so,utterly preposterous and un- 
expected, that I replied I would 
prefer remaining with Mrs. Trout- 
beck and exploring the beauties of 
the garden. 

‘O, very well. Isuppose,’ she 
continued, ‘ that you won’t mind 
my bringing the baby with me. I 
always take him while Anne is 
having her dinner.’ 

This proposition was so stagger- 
ing that I almost repented my 
decision, but it was too late to go 
back now. Troutbeck had seized 
his hat, and had already disap- 
peared. 
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Mrs. Troutbeck in her walking 
things, and holding an enormous 
mass of clothes, which I concluded 
contained the Troutbeck infant, 


very soon ye-appeared, and an- 
nounced that she was ready to 


0. 

. We set off down the garden, 
which was a long strip of potato- 
ground, fringed by a narrow bor- 
der of currant-bushes. We had 
hardly taken more than two or 


three turns, when a piercing | 


scream came from the house. 
*Odear! O dear!’ cried the 
lady, ‘one of the children must 
have fallen down. It is Rose or 
Blanche—I am sure it is ; they 
are always falling about. Major 
Gubbins, might I trouble you to 
hold the baby for a minute or two, 
while I go in to see what it is? 
Before I rightly knew what she 
was doing, I found a large warm 
bundle, with a tiny speck of red 
in the middle of it, placed in my 
arms, and, speechless and motion- 
less from utter astonishment, I 
helplessly watched Mrs. Troutbeck 
as she disappeared into the house. 
During my official and private 
career, I have been in many awk- 
ward and embarrassing situations. 
I have had to receive deputations, 
to quell disturbances, to answer 
angry men, to appease violent 
ones, but never, in the wholecourse 
of my existence, did I find myself 
in such a dreadful predicament as 
I did then. My arms were full, 
full of baby, and what to do with 
my burden I did not know. 
Tomake matters worse, screams, 
deafening screams, began to issue 
from the bundle, which I held as 
far away from me as I possibly 
could. The farther I held it the 
louder the screams seemed to get, 
till they were more like those 
which come from pigs when they 
are about to be converted into 
bacon than anything else I know. 
I looked about; I could see no 
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place where I could lay my burden 
down, and there was not a sign of 
Mrs. Troutbeck. Icould not even 
see a stray child. 

In desperation, I ran to the 
house as fast as circumstances 
would permit; the door wasclosed, 
but one of the lower windows was 
open. I looked in; to my joy I 
saw a cradle. I stooped under the 
open window-sash, threw the bun- 
dle into the cradle, and went back, 
feeling that I had done a decidedly 
clever thing. In a few minutes 
Mrs. Troutbeck returned. 

‘Major Gubbins, I am sorry to 
have kept you so long. But where 
on earth is the baby? I don’t see 
him. What have you done with 
him? Quick, quick ? 

I told her, and without another 
word she ran to the house, while I 
followed at some distance. 

‘O Major Gubbins, Major Gub- 
bins,’ cried she feproachfully, 
as she looked into the cradle, 
‘what have you dome? You 
have actually thrown the dear 
little thing in With his face 
down—it is a Mieréy he Wasn't 
killed. Look at his —_ little 
face, it is quite black. O, in- 
deed, indeed, it is plain you know 
nothing about children. 

This was ceftainly true, but I 
was not to blame. y had she 
given me the thing to hold? and 
how could I tell where were its 
feet or where was its head? .She 
made such a work, kissing and 
hugging and shaking the wretched 
morsel of humanity, that I went 
back to the room where we had 
been first, to wait till the opera- 
tion should be over. This last 
incident had quite decided me on 
leaving Little Hampton forth- 
with. If the baby screamed in 
the day it would be sure to 
scream in the night, and the 
children would probably be up 
early, and would rattle up and 
down the uncarpeted stairs with 
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their noisy feet. Then, too, the 
breakfast! From my present expe- 
rience I could easily guess what 
that would be. I was longing 
for grilled bones or pété de 
foie gras. I should probably be 
treated to bread and scrape. I[ 
announced my intentions to the 
Troutbecks—urgent business, pri- 
vate affairs obliged me to leave 
Little Hampton ; of course they 
pressed me to stay, but I think 
they were glad enough to get rid 
of me, and Mrs. Troutbeck was 
evidently tremblingatthe thought 
of another accident. I swallowed a 
cup of smoked tea, sweetened with 
brown sugar, and took my leave. 

As I walked with Troutbeck to 
the station, he sounded me about 
money matters: if I had a little 
spare cash to invest, I might 
rely on it he would pay as good 
interest as any one; &c. &c. I 
tried to evade the subject, gave 
him to understand I had barely 
sufficient for my own absolute 
necessities, and walked on as 
briskly a possible. The last 
words I heard were, ‘If you 
should chatice to know of a school 
for Charlie, Major, it would—’ 

But the train fortunately dash- 
ed away, and I was bound to no 
provision. I had indeed some- 
thing else to do than to look out 
for schools for the young Trout- 
becks. My cousin, the curate, 
evidently thought I had gone to 
Little Hampton with a view of 
being a fairy godfather to his 
whole family. He was far from 
knowing the real reason that had 
brought me there. He little 
knew about Miss Sweetapple ; but 
even to face Miss Sweetapple 
would be better than to encounter 
such horrors as I had undergone 
that day. 

I arrived in town more dead 
than alive. When 1 appeared at 
the club, a few days afterwards, 
they hardly knew me. 
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‘ Gubbins, old boy,’ cried one, 
‘what have you been doing with 
yourself? You look as if you 
had been through a campaign, 
and had got more kicks than 
halfpence.’ 

‘Gubbins,’ said another, ‘I 
thought you had gone to the 
country to bring back a stock of 
health. It seems to me you look 
ten times yellower than you did 
before you went away.’ 

One of the young fellows whom 


I didn’t like at all said this, but 
somehow I felt there was truth in 
the remark. Campaigning I cer- 
tainly had been, and it was no 
wonder that the effects were per- 
ceptible. I seized the United Ser- 
vice Gazette, buried myself in my 
favourite chair, and ordered my 
favourite dinner; but even here, in 
my own peculiar locale, I do not 
feel secure. I have escaped cer- 
tainly, but it seems as if I have 
only done so by the skin of my 


teeth, and I can hardly believe 
in my own good fortune, I 
have a dread of seeing C. 
Sharp's tall figure, bright blue 
eyes, and gray beard coming in, 
or hearing his loud voice asking 
for MajorGubbins. Every letter 
I tear open, I think must be 
from Miss Sweetapple. 

Weeks have gone by. C. Sharp 
has not arrived, nor has Miss 
Sweetapple written ; still I can’t 
tell how it is, I don’t feel quite 





as comfortable as I did before 
I went away. Never again will 
I be entrapped into leaving 
my old haunts. Never again will 
I expose myself to the gins and 
traps and snares that are outside. 
Never again will I encounter Mrs. 
Fitzackerley’s menagerie, the C. 
Sharps’ music, Mrs. Troutbeck’s 
suet dumplings, or Miss Sweet- 
apple’s love-making. No, never, 
never again will I pay any more 
visits, 
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PORTRAITS IN AN OLD ALBUM. 


—_— 


Ir had been better to leave it un- 
opened. Where was the neces- 
sity for disturbing the dust accu- 
mulated during twenty years ? 

It might have been better to 
leave the old album as I found 
it. No necessity required that I 
should unclasp the bands—those 
gates of brass—which shut in the 
kinsfolk and acquaintance of 
twenty years since. Something 
stronger than considerations of 
better or worse — promptings 
which take no heed of necessities 
or of expediency, induced the un- 
locking of the barriers, and a fresh 
meeting of the once-familiar faces. 

‘Should auld acquaintance be 
forgot?’ Itrownever. He who, 
after wandering for a third of 
a lifetime far from all he cher- 
ished, should hesitate to meet in 
anywise the forms he left behind, 
would be alike unworthy of the 
‘cup o’ kindness’ and of the sym- 
pathy he seeks to win in London 
society. What if some—if the 
greater number, alas !—of those 
forms remain only in photographs 
printed on albumen, is there not 
sympathy enough in the deep 
‘book and volume of the brain’ 
to compel a reunion, though it 
be ‘twenty years hence’? There 
comes a time in every man’s life 
when he recognises that he has 
more friends in Hades than in 
Terra; and when, like Hervey, he 
finds meditation among the tombs 
more in tune with his surround- 
ings than participation in the 
newest thing ofthe hour. This 
feeling of itself would impel 
one; but bare civility requires 
some attention to old friends or 
their memories after twenty years 
of absence. 


With these feelings I unearthed 
from beneath a load of books in 
the old home library a photo- 
graphic album which was mine 
before India claimed me for her 
own. 

The mere sight of the book re- 
called only too vividly the circum- 
stances under which I had left it. 
Had memory failed me—as, in- 
deed, it never had in any parti- 
cular of the leaving—there was 
that in the central place of the 
frontispiece of the book which 
would have brought the facts 
back to me in a flood : 

‘I loved a love once, fairest amongst 
women : 

Closed are her doors upon me; I must 
not see her.’ 

So was I placed when, in high 
hope of conquering fate, I left 
‘England, home, and beauty,’ to 
seek the means of winning a title 
to all three. England is mine 
now to enjoy as best I may. But 
the other two, where shall I seek 
them? The now-faded photo- 
graph in the frontispiece of the 
album represents the goal where 
once I hoped to find them : 


‘But & fair guerdon when we hope to 
And think to burst out into sudden 
eumae blind Fury with the abhorred 
And site t the thin-spun life.’ 


It was so, with Lycidas; why 
should I, his converse, be ex- 
empted? Alas, a sadder thing 
happened to me. Lycidas gave 
his own life: from me my life 
was taken; and the old album 
does but mock me when it 
opens and shows as present 
her whose absence is 

and for ever lost. God's fever 
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and man’s malice spared me, 
whilst Death culled the rose 


which still beautifies my album. 
Enough for general readers upon 
this portrait, which owns 


‘A fee grief, due to a single breast,’ 


There are other groups. Here 
is the student group. There are 
the men, as real as photography 
can make them, who were one’s 
friends and one’s rivals at the 
same time. ‘ Warterton, with 
whom I shared chambers in the 
Temple, is no longer represented 
by his quondam photograph. He 
proceeds ‘Queen’s Counsel,’ and 
has the ‘fair round belly’ of a 
magistrate—he has increased ex- 
ceedingly on the earth in many 
ways. But here he stands as he 
was before he won his toga, as he 
appeared to men in the impecu- 
nious days of pupillage, as he was 
when he and I cooked in cham- 
bers the dinner we could not af- 
ford to pay for at the tavern. The 
sight of him recalls the memory 
of that misnamed ‘ laundress’ who 
waited on us, but never, for all 
mortal eye could discover, justified 
her title by cleaning anything in 
our rooms. One remembers the 
‘whisky frauds’ of which this 
same assistant was guilty on a 
scale beneath the notice of Trans- 
atlantic operators, but which ac- 
counted for the otherwise inex- 

\plicable lowness of tide in the 
bottles from which we regaled 
our friends. Here, beside Warter- 
ton, stands Welman, cheeriest and 
most genuine of men, the enemy 
of no human being but himself, 
the ready sharer of his last sove- 
reign with any one mean enough 
to claim it. What an orgie was 
his call-party! To whom did he re- 
fuse the loan of books, or of any- 
thing that was his? And was there 
no one to hold his hand in that 
dark hour when, for what reason 
he and his Maker alone know, 
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he disobeyed the Almighty’s 
‘canon ’gainst self-slaughter’ ? 

Here is Hillyer, whose praise 
is in the criticisms on Academy 
exhibitions. Not altered one 
atom, not a whit spoiled by sue- 
cess above his wildest dreams— 
dreamed when he fought against 
‘the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune’ for the support of 
father and sister, and for the suc- 
cess which has abundantly fol- 
lowed him. Burlington House 
and the Dudley delight to honour 
him, Then, however, was not as 
now ; and many were the disap- 
pointments and humiliations that 
attended Hillyer’s periodical walks 
from this publisher to that exhi- 
bition, from this pseudo-patron to 
that discerning but o’er-niggardly 
dealer. 

Who would have thought that 
Tom Harrington, that blithest and 
mest mischievous of undergra- 
duates, would have developed 
into a Queen’s chaplain, and even 
been named for the Archbishop- 
ric of Fiji; that Lewis, who ever 
supported in our Lyon’s Hall 
Union the doctrine of divine 
right in kings, and once brought 
on amotion for the more effectual 
reprobation of William of Orange, 
could possibly be educated into a 
working-man’s candidate, and be 
return’ to the House of Com- 
mons as the vindicator of the 
down-trodden proletariat ? 

Twenty years have changed 
Long, the freest of thinkers and 
speakers, into a chasubled and 
albed ‘priest ;’ and he who, 
when this album truly represented 
him, was the bitterest opponent of 
ecclesiasticism, now holds birettas 
to be very stuff o’ the conscience. 

George Mackton, that able and 
perfectly idle chum of ours, has 
indeed been consistent through a 
fifth of a century. Warranted by 
natural ability in despising the 
examinations which ‘ploughed 
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him,’ he never could be got either 
to apply himself to preparation, 
or to cease from troubling those 
truly inferior comrades who did 
apply themselves and passed. 
And as he was then, so has 
he remained since — unsuccess- 
ful as the world counts success, 
but happy in a fate which allows 
him to sneer at the barrenness of 
success in others, while he remains 
content with the home and sur- 
roundings of his childhood. 

Next to him stands Arthur, 
who knew all plays that were 
ever written ; who trained for the 
law and took to sheep-farming, 
and was drowned in crossing an 
Australian river. Here is a man 
and a brother to boot represented 
in these three photographs. In 
the second, one traces something 
of the timid child portrayed in 
the first picture, with whom one 
used to play and look out for 
when games were rough ; but the 
third shows him who is now a 
great commander. This is he of 
whom all passengers said he was 
their preserver when, in a murky 
night in mid Atlantic, his cool 
head and ready voice saw the 
danger and applied the remedy, 
as an unlighted ship, with powerto 
cleave and kill, bore down with ten- 
knot speed upon the sleeping com- 
pany of the mail-steamer. 

Here is ‘the counterfeit pre- 
sentment’ of this sailor’s father 
and mine. It shows a man of 
large brow and clear blue eye, of 
kindly sympathy, reserved, se- 
cretly proud and sensitive to a 
degree, willing to devote himself 
—as did he not even to death!— 
in behalf of those who clung to 
him, as th vine clings to the 
wall, and \%ély—ay, ready—at 
the call of Uuty to spend and 
be spent, no matter at what sa- 
crifice, No more absolute a fol- 
lower of Polonius’s advice, ‘ love 
thyself last? and what if in 
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doing this utterly he fell upon 
evil times, as this world counts 
evil, has he not gone to his re- 
ward? Has he not long ago ex- 
perienced the truth of the doc- 
trine that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive? Has he 
not seen Him of whom the 
beatific vision is reserved for the 
pure in heart ? 

That bewigged and begowned 
councillor, short in stature but 
long in head, is now a county- 
court judge, who might have 
been Master of the Rolls. 

To me he represents the first 
man who named me in court as 
his ‘learned friend, —the man 
with whom I erst strove to ex- 
plain my ‘first great cause, least 
understood.’ Near him in the 
photographie order stands the 
judge who threw his shield over 
me when puisne barons would 
have ‘swallowed me up quick ;’ 
and by his side stands the image 
of the Chancellor, long since 
passed away, who scathed as he 
gave judgment, and knew—no 
Red Indian knew better—how to 
scalp the contradictor of his will. 

On the next page what a col- 
lection of statesmen, who long 
ago have been called from this 
Lower House to what, in their 
parliamentary language, would 
have been spoken of as ‘ another 
place’! Here is the fiery expo- 
nent of the maxim, ‘ My country, 
right or wrong ;’ there is the man 
whose name is now inseparably 
linked with a political club whose 
motto is ‘ Peace and goodwill.’ 
Here are the lineaments of the 
bitter detractor of the proposals 
for making a Suez Canal ; there 
see the features of the minister 
who committed his country to 
the maintenance of all that the 
canal, as typical of progress, was 
opposed to, and who lavished 
British blood and treasure for— 
the Black-Sea Treaty and reha- 
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bilitation of Russian power in 
the East. 

Here are the broad brow and 
heavy jowl, deep-set clear blue 
eyes, and thickly-moustached firm 
mouth of the apostle of Eisen and 
Blut — the upholder of royal 
rights ; the terror of cardinals ; 
the loyal and marvellous workman 
who built the German Empire. 
He was no Chancellor when this 
photograph was taken, and there 
were no deeply-cut lines, as now, 
on the surface of this face. The 
firmness and the vigour which 
Europe wots of are there, but as 
yet no Frenchman regarded them, 
neither did the Austrian Presi- 
dent of the Frankfurt Diet see in 
them the signs of Sadowa. This 
photograph shows him as he was 
when he astonished Prince Ester- 
hazy by asking a light from his 
cigar, instead of humbly faltering 
before him. 

The shadow of Sedan had not 
fallen on the features when Na- 
poleon ITT. sat for the photograph 
next in my series. He was then 
the victor of Magenta and Solfe- 
rino, the benefactor of Italy, and 
the enunciator of the maxim, 
L’Empire c'est la paix —Vépée the 
commentators had it. Maxi- 
milian’s ghost was not yet there 
to haunt him—all was bright, 
and it seemed as if the political 
summer would never end. Or- 
sini’s bombs might fly, and Ber- 
nard’s friends might plot, but it 
seemed as if no change could be 
wrought in the impassive counte- 
nance of the fatalist who inherited 
les idées Napoléoniennes. One 
thinks of Sarrebriick and poor 
little Louis’s ‘baptism of fire ;’ 
of ‘tout peut se rétablir,’ of Worth, 
Spicheren, Gravelotte, Sedan, and 
then of Wilhelmshiohe and Chisle- 
hurst, and one writes ‘ Ichabod’ 
over the picture. 

Here is a collection of infantile 
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loves of mine, twenty years ago, 
of wee winsome dots who were so 
difficult to keep still under fire of 
the camera when these portraits 
were taken, and who now experi- 
ence the same difficulty in the case 
of their own bantlings. Little 
Mabel, who here appears with 
scared look, untidy wig, and dis- 
composed pinafore, now proceeds 
the most self-possessed and most 
bewitchingly attired of ladies, and 
assists very materially in govern- 
ing one of the chief colonies of 
the empire. Tiny Dora is now 
the admired of all Simla; and 
Isabelle, for whose sake I have 
twenty times become a horse and 
galloped her smallness about the 
garden till I was fain to cry 
‘Enough ! would, judging from 
the glimpse I caught of her the 
other day, tax Atlas himself to 
be horse for her now. 

Urchins who leapt on one’s back 
from behind screens are now 
head-masters of schools—one com- 
mands a frigate, and another is a 
rising physician. 

So many, alas, are not—of 
those who look out so pleasantly 
from these pasteboard frames. 
They remind one of the old time, 
of the days when hope was young 
and aspiration high, and when all 
the world was one’s way. That 
way has narrowed for all, and has 
closed for some. 

To those who remain it is a 
charitable exercise thus to remem- 
ber old time, and once again to 
look and talk with those who 
erst had our loves and we theirs. 
It is a retrospect which has also a 
reflection forward. As we look 
back we see the glimmer of the 
light which grows ey shter as we 
walk towards it, an! ‘which will 
show us again in ‘their very selves, 
in no flimsy photograph, those ‘old 
familiar faces’ of which so many 
are gone. 
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THE CHALLENGE. 


I. 

Wuat! fight for a worthless vain coquette, fur a heartless jilt — 
not 1! 

My mettle, sir, was at Worcester proved ; I dread not the sneering lie 

Of a spiteful tongue, nor the jeers of those who may give me a coward’s 
name ; 

I'll make him eat his words who dares to fling in my teeth the same ! 


Il. 

For my sword is now, as it ever was, and I trust will ever be, 

As prompt to defend its master’s fame as in days of chivalry. 

I will fight for my king, I will draw my sword to uphold the cause of 
right ; 

For truth, for justice, for all who are weak, I will fight with all my 
might ! 

IIl. 
But because a woman looks awry, and it may be casts a glance 
On other men than her chosen knight, shall I put in rest my lance, 


To uphold her folly and flatter her whim, and cause a brave man to die, 
Unwept by the fickle cause of strife? Not I, my lord, not I! 


IV. 
So carry this message back to him who sent you this wild-goose chase, 
That I, like himself, am of noble blood, and I think it no disgrace 
To keep sword in sheath for so weak a cause as a wilful beauty’s 
frown. 
What! fight for one who loves neither of us—we two who have 
fought for a crown ! 
v. 
Nay, nay, such fight for a woman’s whim would be but the strife of 
fools. 
Each of us kNows the other brave : let us wait till our anger cools. 
Let us keep our swords for a stronger cause—the cause of the right 
and good ; 
Just ‘whistle our fair one down the wind,’ and shake hands, as two 
wise men should. 
ASTLEY H, BALDWIN, 
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PART ILI. 


CHAPTER YV., 
‘LOOK WHILE YoU MAY!’ 


MicuHaeEt was held before the 
Emir’s throne, at the foot of the 


terrace, his hands bound behind’ 


his back. His mother, overcome 
at last by mental and physical 
torture, had sunk to the ground, 
daring neither to look nor listen. 

‘Look while you may! ex- 
claimed Feofar-Khan, stretching 
his arm towards Michael in a 
threatening manner. 

Doubtless Ivan Ogareff, being 
well acquainted with Tartar cus- 
toms, had taken in the full mean- 
ing of these words, for his lips 
curled for an instant in a cruel 
smile ; he then took his place by 
Feofar-Khan. 

A trumpet call was heard; this 
was the signal for the amusements 
to begin. 

‘Here comes the ballet,’ said 
Alcide to Blount ; ‘ but contrary 
to our customs, these barbarians 
give it before the drama.’ 

\Michael had been commanded 
to look at everything. He looked. 

A troop of dancers poured into 
the open space before the Emir’s 
tent. Different Tartar instru- 
ments —the ‘doutare,’ a long- 
handled guitar, made of mulberry- 
wood, with two strings of twisted 
silk tuned in fours; the ‘ kobize,’ 
a kind of violoncello, partly open 
at the back, strung with horse- 
hair, and played with a bow; the 
‘tschibyzga,’ a long reed flute ; 
wind instruments, tom-toms, tam- 
dourines—united with the deep 


voices of the singers, formed a 
strange harmony. Added to this 
were the strains of an aerial 
orchestra, composed of a dozen 
kites, which, fastened by strings 
to their centres, resounded in the 
breeze like Aolian harps. 

Then the dances began. 

The performers were all of Per- 
sian origin ; they were no longer 
slaves, but exercised their profes- 
sion in liberty. Formerly they 
figured officially in the ceremonies 
at the court of Teheran; but since 
the accession of the reigning fa- 
mily, banished or treated with 
contempt, they had been com- 
pelled to seek their fortune else- 
where. They wore the national 
costume, and were adorned with 
a profusion of jewels. Little 
triangles of gold, studded with 
jewels, glittered in their ears. 
Circles of silver, marked with 
black, surrounded their necks and 
legs ; pendents, richly ornamented 
with pearls, turquoises, and cor- 
nelians, glistened at the ends of 
their long braids of hair. The 
belts which encircled their waists 
were fastened by bright buckles. 

These performers executed 
gracefully various dances, some- 
times alone, sometimes in groups. 
Their faces were uncovered, but 
from time to time they threw a 
light veil over their heads, and a 
gauze cloud passed over their 
bright eyes, as smoke over a starry 
sky. Some of these Persians 
wore leathern belts embroidered 
with pearls, from which hung 
little triangular bags, with the 
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points downwards, which they 
opened at a certain moment. 
From these bags, embroidered 
with golden filigree, they drew 
long narrow bands of scarlet silk, 
on which were braided verses of 
the Koran. These bands, which 
they held between them, formed 
a belt under which the other 
dancers darted; and as they 
passed each verse, following the 
precept it contained, they either 
prostrated themselves on the earth 
or lightly bounded upwards, as 
though to take a place among the 
houris of Mohammed’s heaven. 

But what was remarkable, and 
what struck Alcide, was that the 
Persians appeared rather indolent 
than fiery. Their passion had de- 
serted them, and, by the kind of 
dances as wellas by their execution, 
they recalled rather the calm and 
self-possessed nauch-girls of India 
than the impassioned dancers of 
Egypt. 

When this was over, a stern 
voice was heard saying, 

‘Look while you may ! 

The man who repeated the 
Emir’s words, a tall spare Tartar, 
was he who carried out the sen- 
tences of Feofar-Khan against 
offenders. He had taken his place 
behind Michael, holding in his 
hand a broad curved sabre, one of 
those Damascene blades which 
are forged by the celebrated 
armourers of Karschi or Hissar. 

Behind him guards were carry- 
ing a tripod supporting a chafing- 
dish filled with live coals. No 
smoke arose from this, but a light 
vapour surrounded it, due to the 
incineration of a certain aromatic 
and resinous substance which had 
been thrown on the surface. 

The Persians were succeeded by 
another party of dancers, whom 
Michael immediately recognised. 

The journalists also appeared to 
recognise them, for Blount said to 
his companion, 
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‘These are the Tsiganes of 
Nijni-Novgorod.’ 

*No doubt of it,’ cried Alcide. 
‘ Their eyes, I imagine, bring more 
money to these spies than their 
legs.’ 

In putting them down as agents 
in the Emir’s service, Alcide Joli- 
vet was, by all accounts, not mis- 
taken. 

In the first rank of the Tsiganes 
Sangarre appeared, superb in her 
strange and picturesque costume, 
which set off still further her re- 
markable beauty. 

Sangarre did not dance, but 
she stood as a statue in the midst 
of the performers, whose style of 
dancing was a combination of 
that of all those countries through 
which their race had passed— 
Turkey, Bohemia, Egypt, Italy, 
and Spain. They were enlivened 
by the sound of cymbals, which 
clashed on their arms, and by the 
hollow sounds of the ‘ daires’—a 
sort of tambourine played with 
the fingers. 

Sangarre, holding one of these 
daires, which she played between 
her hands, encouraged this troupe 
of veritable corybantes. 

A young Tsigane of about fifteen 
years of age then advanced. He 
held in his hand a ‘ doutare,’ the 
strings of which he made to vi- 
brate by a simple movement of 
the nails. He sang. During the 
singing of each couplet, of very 
peculiar rhythm, a dancer took 
her position by him and remained 
there immovable, listening to 
him; but each time that the bur- 
den came from the lips of the 
young singer she resumed her 
dance, dinning in his ears with 
her daire, and deafening him 
with the clashing of her cymbals. 
Then, after the last chorus, the 
remainder surrounded the Tsigane 
in the windings of their dance. 

At that moment a shower of 
gold fell from the hands of the 
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Emir and his train, and from the 
hands of his officers of all ranks, 
to the noise which the pieces 
made that struck the cymbals of 
the dancers being added the last 
murmurs of the doutares and tam- 
bourines. 

‘ Lavish as robbers,’ said Alcide, 
in the ear of his companion. And 
in fact it was the result of plun- 
der which was falling; for with 
the Tartar tomans and sequins 
rained also Russian ducats and 
roubles. 

Then silence followed for an 
instant, and the voice of the exe- 
cutioner, who laid his hand on 
Michael's shoulder, once more pro- 
nounced the words, which this 
repetition rendered more and more 
sinister, 

* Look while you may !’ 

But this time Alcide observed 
that the executioner no longer 
held the sabre bare in his hand. 

Meanwhile the sun had sunk 
behind the horizon. A semi-ob- 
scurity began to envelop the plain. 
The mass of cedars and pines be- 
came blacker and blacker, and 
the waters of the Tom, totally 
obscured in the distance, mingled 
with the approaching shadows. 

But at that instant several hun- 
dreds of slaves, bearing lighted 
torches, entered the square. Led 
by Sangarre, Tsiganes and Per- 
sians reappeared before the Emir's 
throne, and showed off, by the 
contrast, their dances of styles so 
different. The instruments of the 
Tartar orchestra sounded forth in 
harmony still more savage, ac- 
companied by the guttural cries 
of the singers. The kites, which 
had fallen to the ground, once 
more winged thvir way into the 
sky, each bearing a particoloured 
lantern, and under a fresher breeze 
their harps vibrated with intenser 
sound in the midst of the aerial 
illuminations. 

Then a squadron of Tartars, in 
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their brilliant uniform, mingled 
in the dances, whose wild fury 
was increasing rapidly, and then 
began a performance which pro- 
duced a very strange effect. 

Soldiers now came on the 
ground armed with bare sabres 
and long pistols, and as they 
executed a sort of dance, they 
made the air re-echo with the 
sudden detonation of their fire- 
arms, which immediately set go- 
ing the rumbling of the tambour- 
ines, and grumblings of the daires, 
and the gnashing of doutares. 

Their arms, covered with a co- 
loured powder, after the Chinese 
fashion, of some metallic ingre- 
dient, threw long jets, red, green, 
and blue, so that the groups of 
dancers seemed to be in the midst 
of fireworks. In some respects 
this performance recalled the mili- 
tary dance of the ancients, which 
took place in the midst of naked 
swords and daggers, and it is 
possible that tradition has handed 
it down to the people of Central 
Asia; but this Tartar dance was 
rendered yet more fantastic by the 
coloured fire, which wound, ser- 
pent-like, above the dancers, whose 
dresses seemed to be embroidered 
with fiery hems. It was like a 
kaleidoscope of sparks, whose in- 
finite combinations varied at each 
movement of the dancers. 

Though it may be thought that 
a Parisian reporter would be per- 
fectly hardened toany scenic effect, 
which our modern ideas have car- 
ried so far, yet Alcide Jolivet could 
not restrain a slight movement of 
the head, which at home, be- 
tween the Boulevard Montmartre 
and La Madeleine, would have 
said, ‘ Very fair, very fair.’ 

Then suddenly, at a signal, 
all the lights of the fantasia were 
extinguished, the dances ceased, 
and the performers disappeared. 
The ceremony was over, and the 
torches alone lighted up the pla- 
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teau which a few instants before 
had been so brilliantly illumi- 
nated, 

On a sign from the Emir, Mi- 
chael was led into the middle of 
the square. 

‘Blount, said Alcide to his 
companion, ‘are you going to see 
the end of all this? 

‘No, that I am not,’ replied 
Blount. 

‘Your readers of the Daily 
Telegraph are, 1 hope, not very 
eager for the details of an execu- 
tion dla mode Tartare ? 

‘No more than your cousin.’ 

‘Poor fellow,’ added Alcide, 
as he watched Michael. ‘That 
valiant soldier should have fallen 
on the field of battle.’ 

‘Can we do nothing to save 
him ? said Blount. 

* Nothing.’ 

The reporters recalled Michael’s 
generous conduct towards them ; 
they knew now through what 
trials he must have passed, ever 
obedient to his duty, and in the 
midst of these Tartars, to whom 
pity is unknown, they could do 
nothing for him. 

Having little desire to be pre- 
sent at the torture reserved for the 
unfortunate man, they returned to 
the town. 

An hour later they were on the 
road to Irkutsk, for it was among 
the Russians that they intended 
to follow what Alcide called, by 
anticipation, ‘the campaign of re- 
venge.’ 

Meantime, Michael was stand- 
ing ready, his eyes returning the 
Emir’s haughty glance, while his 
countenance assumed an expres- 
sion of intense scorn whenever he 
cast his looks on Ivan Ogareff. He 
was prepared to die, yet not a 
single sign of weakness escaped 
him. 

The spectators, waiting around 
the square, as well as Feofar- 
Khan’s bodyguard, to whom this 
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execution was only one of the 
attractions, were eagerly expecting 
it. Then, their curiosity satisfied, 
they would rush off to enjoy the 
pleasures of intoxication. 

The Emir made a sign. Mi- 
chael, thrust forwards by his 
guards, took his place at the foot 
of the terrace; and then, in the 
Tartar language, which he under- 
stood, Feofar said to him, 

‘You came to see our goings 
out and comings in, Russian spy. 
You have seen for the last time. 
In an instant your eyes will be 
for ever shut to the light of day.’ 

Michael’s fate was to be, not 
death, but blindness. Loss of 
sight, more terrible perhaps than 
loss of life. The unhappy man 
was condemned to be blinded. 

However, on hearing the Emir’s 
sentence, Michael’s heart did not 
grow faint. He remained un- 
moved, his eyes wide open, as 
though he wished to concentrate 
his whole life into one last look. 
To entreat pity from these savage 
men would be useless ; besides, it 
would be unworthy of him. He 
did not even think of it. His 
thoughts were condensed on his 
mission, which had so irretrieva- 
bly failed, on his mother, on Na- 
dia, whom he should never more 
see. But he let no sign appear 
of the emotion which he felt. 

Then a feeling of vengeance to 
be accomplished came over him. 

‘Ivan,’ said he, in a menacing 
voice, ‘Ivan the traitor, the last 
menace of my eyes shall be for 
you!’ 

Ivan _Ogareff shrugged 
shoulders. 

But Michael was mistaken. 
He was not to be looking at Ivan 
when his eyes were put out. 

Marfa Strogoff stood before him. 

‘ My mother !’ cried he. ‘ Yes, 
yes, my last glance shall be for 
you, and not for this wretch ! 
Stay there, before me! Now I 


his 
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see once more your well-beloved 
face! Now shall my eyes close 
as they rest upon it!’ 

The old woman, without utter- 
ing a word, advanced. 

‘Take that woman away!’ said 
Ivan. 

Two soldiers were about to seize 
her; but she stepped back, and 
remained standing a few paces 
from Michael. 

The executioner appeared. This 
time he held his sabre bare in 
his hand, and this sabre he had 
just drawn from the chafing-dish 
on which the perfumed coals 
burned, where he had brought it 
to a white heat. 

Michael was going to be blind- 
ed in the Tartar fashion, with a 
hot blade passed before his eyes ! 

Michael did not attempt to re- 
sist. Nothing existed before his 
eyes but his mother, whom his 
eyes seemed to devour. All his 
life was in that last look. 

Marfa Strogoff, her eyes open 
wide, her arms extended towards 
him, was looking at him. 

The incandescent blade passed 
befure Michael’s eyes. 

A despairing cry was heard, 
His aged mother fell senseless to 
the ground. 

Michael Strogoff was blind! 

His orders executed, the Emir 
retired with his train. There re- 
mained in the square only Ivan 
Ogareff and the torch-bearers. 

Did the wretch intend to insult 
his victim yet further, and yet to 
give him a parting blow ? 

Ivan Ogareff slowly approached 
Michael, who, feeling him coming, 
drew himself up. Ivan drew from 
his pocket the imperial letter. He 
opened it, and with supreme 
irony he held it up before the 
sightless eyes of the Czar’s courier, 
saying, 

‘Read now, Michael Strogoff, 
read, and go and repeat at Irkutsk 
what you have read. The true 


courier of the Czar is Ivan Oga- 
reff.’ 

This said, the traitor thrust the 
letter into his breast. Then, 
without looking round, he left the 
square, followed by the torch- 
bearers. 

Michael was left alone, at a 
few paces from his mother, lying 
lifeless, perhaps dead. 

He heard in the distance cries 
and songs, the varied noises of a 
wild debauch. Tomsk, illuminated, 
glittered and gleamed like a city 
en féte. 

Michael listened. The square 
was silent and deserted. 

He went, groping his way to- 
wards the place where his mother 
had fallen. He found her with 
his hand, he bent over her, he put 
his face close to hers, he listened 
for the beating of her heart. Then 
he murmured a few words. 

Did Marfa still live, and did 
she hear her son’s words? Whe- 
ther she did so or not, she made 
not the slightest movement. 

Michael kissed her forehead and 
her white locks. He then raised 
himself, and, groping with his foot, 
trying to stretch out his hand to 
guide himself, he walked by de- 
grees to the edge of the square. 

Suddenly Nadia appeared. 

She walked straight to her 
companion. A knife in her hand 
cut the cords which bound Mi- 
chael’s arms. 

The blind man knew not who 
had freed him, for Nadia had not 
spoken a word. 

But this done, 

‘ Brother !’ said she. 

‘ Nadia!’ murmured Michael, 
‘ Nadia !’ 

‘Come, brother,’ replied Nadia, 
‘use my eyes whilst yours sleep. 
I will lead you to Irkutsk.’ 




















CHAPTER VL. 
A FRIEND ON THE HIGHWAY. 


Har an hour afterwards, Mi- 
chael and Nadia had left Tomsk. 

Many others of the prisoners 
were that night able to escape 
from the Tartars, for officers and 
soldiers, all more or less intoxi- 
cated, had unconsciously relaxed 
the vigilant guard which they had 
hitherto maintained both at the 
camp of Labediero and while on 
the march. Nadia, after having 
been carried off with the other 
prisoners, had been able to escape 
and return to the square, at the 
moment when Michael was led 
before the Emir. There, min- 
gling with the crowd, she had 
witnessed the terrible scene. Not 
a cry escaped her when the scorch- 
ing blade passed before her com- 
panion’s eyes. She kept, by her 
strength of will, mute and motion- 
less. A providential inspiration 
bade her restrain herself and re- 
tain her liberty, that she might 
lead Marfa’s son to that goal 
which he had sworn to reach. 
Her heart for an instant ceased 
to beat when the aged Siberian 
woman fell senseless to the ground, 
but one thought restored to her 
her former energy. 

‘I will be the blind man’s dog,’ 
said she. 

On Ogareff’s departure, Nadia 
had concealed herself in the shade. 
She had waited till the crowd left 
the square. Michael, abandoned 
as a wretched being from whom 
nothing was to be feared, was 
alone. She saw him draw him- 
self towards his mother, bend over 
her, kiss her forehead, then rise 
and grope his way in flight. 

A few instants later, she and 
he, hand in hand, had descended 
the steep slope, and then, after 
having followed the high banks 
of the Tom to the furthest ex- 
tremity of the town, they happily 
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found a breach in the enclo- 
sure. 

The road to Irkutsk was the 
only one which penetrated towards 
the east. It could not be mis- 
taken. It was possible that on 
the morrow, after some hours of 
carousal, the scouts of the Emir, 
once more scattering over the 
steppes, might cut off all commu- 
nication. It was of the greatest 
importance therefore to get in ad- 
vance of them, to reach Kras- 
noiarsk before they could, which 
town was five hundred versts 
from Tomsk, so that they might 
not be compelled to leave the 
high-road sooner than they pos- 
sibly could help. How could 
Nadia bear the fatigues of that 
night from the 10th to the 17th 
of August? How could she have 
found strength for so long a 
stage? How could her feet, bleed- 
ing under that forced march, have 
carried her thither? It is almost 
incomprehensible. But it is none 
the less true that on the next 
morning, twelve hours after their 
departure from Tomsk, Michael 
and she reached the town of 
Semilowskoé, after a journey of 
fifty versts. 

Michael had not uttered a sin- 
gle word. It was not Nadia who 
held his hand, it was he who 
held that of his companion during 
the whole of that night; but, 
thanks to that trembling little 
hand which guided him, he had 
walked at his ordinary pace. 

Semilowskoé was almost en- 
tirely abandoned. The inhabit- 
ants, fearing the Tartars, had fled 
to the province of Yeniseisk. 
Barely two or three houses were 
still occupied. All that the town 
contained, useful or precious, 
had been carried off in wagons. 

However, Nadia was obliged 
to make a halt of a few hours. 
They both required food and rest. 
The young girl led her com- 
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panion to the extremity of the 
town. There they found an emp- 


ty house, the door wide open. A> 


rickety wooden bench stood in 
the middle of the room, near the 
high stove which is to be found 
in all Siberian houses. They 
silently seated themselves. Nadia 
gazed in her companion’s face as 
she had never before gazed. There 
was more than gratitude, more 
than pity, in that look. Could 
Michael have seen her, he would 
have read in that sweet desolate 
gaze a world of devotion and ten- 
derness. 

The eyelids of the blind man, 
made red by the heated blade, 
fell half over hiseyes. The pupils 
seemed to be singularly enlarged. 
The rich blue of the iris was 
darker than formerly. The eye- 
lashes and eyebrows were partly 
burnt; but, in appearance at 
least, the old penetrating look 
appeared to have undergone no 
change. If he could no longer 
see, if his blindness was complete, 
it was that the sensibility of the 
retina and optic nerve was radi- 
cally destroyed by the fierce heat 
of the steel. 

Then Michael stretched out his 
hands. 

‘Are you there, Nadia? he 
asked. 

‘Yes,’ replied the young girl; 
‘Tam close to you, and I will not 
goaway from you, Michael.’ 

At his name, pronounced by 
Nadia for the first time, a thrill 
passed through Michael’s frame. 
He perceived that his companion 
knew all, who he was, and what 
ties bound him to Marfa. 

‘ Nadia,’ he replied, ‘we must 
separate.’ 

‘We separate? How so, Mi- 
chael ? 

‘I must not be an obstacle to 
your journey. Your father is 
waiting for you at Irkutsk. You 
must rejoin your father.’ 
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‘My father would curse me, 

Michael, were I to abandon you 
now, after all you have done for 
me !” 

* Nadia, Nadia,’ replied Michael, 
fyou should think only of your 
father.’ 

‘ Michael,’ replied Nadia, ‘ you 
have more need of me than my 
father. Do you mean to give up 
going to Irkutsk ? 

‘Never! cried Michael, in a 
tone which plainly told that none 
of his energy was gone. 

‘ But you have not the letter ” 

‘That letter of which Ivan 
Ogareff robbed me!... Well, I 
shall manage without it, Nadia! 
They have treated measaspy! I 
will act as aspy! Iwill go and 
repeat at Irkutsk all I have seen, 
all I have heard—I swear it by 
Heaven above! The traitor shall 
meet me one day face to face! 
ButI must arrive at Irkutsk before 
him.’ 

‘And yet you speak of us 
separating, Michael ? 

‘Nadia, the wretches have 
taken everything from me.’ 

‘I have some roubles still, and 
my eyes! I can see for you, Mi- 
chael ; and I will lead you thither, 
where you could not go alone.’ 

‘ And how shall we go? 

‘On foot.’ 

* And how shall we live? 

‘ By begging.’ 

* Let us start, Nadia.’ 

‘Come, Michael.’ 

The two young people no longer 
kept the names brother and sis- 
ter. In their common misfortune 
they felt still closer united. They 
left the house after an hour’s re- 
pose. Nadia had procured in the 
town some morsels of ‘ tchor- 
nekhleb,’ a sort of barley-bread, 
and a little mead, called ‘ meod’ 
in Russia. This had cost her 
nothing, for she had already be- 

gun her plan of begging. The 
bread and mead had in some 
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degree appeased Michael’s hunger 
and thirst. Nadia gave him the 
lion’s share of this scanty meal. 
He ate the pieces of bread his 
companion gave him, drank from 
the gourd she held to his lips. 

‘Are you eating, Nadia? he 
asked several times. 

‘Yes, Michael,’ always replied 
the young girl, who contented 
herself with what her companion 
left. 

Michael and Nadia quitted 
Semilowskoé, and once more set 
out on the laborious road to Ir- 
kutsk. The girl bore up in a mar- 
vellous way against the fatigue. 
Had Michael seen her, perhaps 
he would not have had the 
courage to go on. But Nadia 
never complained, and Michael, 
hearing no sigh, walked at a speed 
he was unable to repress. And 
why? Did he still expect to keep 
before the Tartars? He was on 
foot, without money; he was 
blind, and if Nadia, his only 
guide, were to he separated from 
him, he could only lie down by 
the side of the road and there 
perish miserably. But if, on the 
other hand, by energetic perse- 
verance, he could reach Kras- 
noiarsk, all was perhaps not lost, 
since the governor, to whom he 
would make himself known, 
would not hesitate to give him 
the means of reaching Irkutsk. 

Michael walked on, speaking 
little, absorbed in his own 
thoughts. He held Nadia’s hand. 
The two were in incessant com- 
munication. It seemed to them 
that they had no need of words 
to exchange their thoughts. From 
time to time Michael said, 

‘Speak to me, Nadia.’ 

‘ Why should I, Michael? We 
are thinking together !’ the young 
girl would reply, and contrived 
that her voice should not betray 
her extreme fatigue. 

But sometimes, as if her heart 
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had ceased to beat for an instant, 
her limbs tottered, her steps 
flagged, her arms fell to her sides, 
she dropped behind. Michael 
then stopped, and fixed his eyes 
on the poor girl, as though he 
would try to pierce the gloom 
which surrounded him ; his breast 
heaved ; then, supporting his com- 
panion more than before, he 
started on afresh. 

However, amidst these con- 
tinual miseries, a fortunate cir- 
cumstance on that day occurred 
which it appeared likely would 
considerably mitigate their fa- 
tigues. They had been walking 
from Semilowskoé for two hours 
when Michael stopped. 

‘Is there no one on the road? 
he asked. 

‘Not a single soul,’ replied 
Nadia. 

‘Do you not hear some noise 
behind us? If they are Tartars 
we must hide. Keep a good look- 
out 

‘Wait, Michael!’ replied Nadia, 
going back a few steps to where 
the road turned to the right. 

Michael waited alone for a 
minute, listening attentively. 

Nadia returned almost immedi- 
ately, and said, 

‘It is a cart. 
leading it. 

‘Is he alone? 

‘ Alone.’ 

Michael hesitated an instant. 
Should he hide? or should he, on 
the contrary, try to tind a place 
in the vehicle, if not for himself, 
at least forher? For himself, he 
would be quite content to lay one 
hand on the cart, to push it if 
necessary, for his legs showed no 
sign of failing him; but he felt 
sure that Nadia, compelled to 
walk ever since they crossed the 
Obi, that is, for eight days, must 
be almost exhausted. 

He waited. 

The cart was soon at the corner 
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of the road. It was a very dila- 
pidated vehicle, just capable of 
holding three persons, known in 
the country as a kibitka. 

Usually the kibitka is drawn 
by three horses, but this had but 
one, a beast with long hair and a 
very long tail. It was of the 
Mongol breed, known for strength 
and courage. 

A young man was leading it, 
with a dog beside him. 

Nadia saw at once that the 
young man was Russian ; his face 
was phlegmatic, but pleasant, and 
at once inspired confidence. He 
did not appear to be in the 
slightest hurry ; he was not walk- 
ing fast, that he might spare his 
horse, and, to look at him, it 
would not have been believed 
that he was following a road 
which might at any instant be 
swarming with Tartars. 

Nadia, holding Michael by the 
hand, made way for the vehicle. 

The kibitka stopped, and the 
driver smilingly looked at the 
young girl. 

‘And where are you going to 
in this fashion ? he asked, opening 
wide his great honest eyes. 

At the sound of his voice, 
Michael said to himself that he 
had heard it before. And it was 
enough for him to recognise the 
driver of the kibitka, for his brow 
at once cleared. 

‘Well, where are you going to? 
repeated the young man, address- 
ing himself more directly to Mi- 
chael. 

‘We are going to Irkutsk,’ she 
replied. 

*O little father, you do not 
know that there are still versts 
and versts between you and Ir- 
kutsk ? 

‘I know it.’ 

‘ And you are going on foot ? 

* On foot.’ 

‘You, well! but the young 
lady ? 


‘ She is my sister,’ said Michael, 
who judged it prudent to give 
again this name to Nadia. 

‘Yes, your sister, little father! 
But, believe me, she will never be 
able to get to Irkutsk ! 

‘ Friend,’ returned Michael, ap- 
proaching him, ‘the Tartars have 
robbed us of everything, and I 
have not a kopeck to offer you; 
but if you will take my sister with 
you, I will follow your cart on 
foot, 1 will run when necessary, 
1 will not delay you an hour ? 

‘ Brother,’ exclaimed Nadia, ‘I 
will not! . . Iwillnot! . . . Sir, 
my brother is blind ! 

‘Blind! repeated the young 
man, much moved. 

‘The Tartars have burnt out 
his eyes! replied Nadia, extend- 
ing her hands, as if imploring 
pity. 

‘Burnt out his eyes! O poor 
little father! I am going to Kras- 
noiarsk. Well, why should not 
you and your sister mount in the 
kibitka? By sitting a little close, 
it will hold us all three. Besides, 
my dog will not refuse to go on 
foot ; only I don’t go fast, so as to 
spare my horse.’ 

‘Friend, what is your name ? 
asked Michael. 

‘ My name is Nicholas Pigassof.’ 

‘It is a name that I will never 
forget,’ said Michael. 

‘Well, jump up, little blind 
father. Your sister will be beside 
you, in the bottom of the cart, I 
sit in front to drive. There is 
plenty of good birch bark and 
barley straw in the bottom ; it’s 
like a nest. Come, Serko, make 
room ! 

The dog jumped down without 
more telling. He was an animal 
of the Siberian race, gray hair, of 
medium size, with an honest big 
head, just made to pat, and he, 
moreover, appeared to be much 
attached to his master. 

In a moment more, Michael 




















and Nadia were seated in the ki- 
bitka. Michael held out his hands 
as if to feel for those of Nicholas 
Pigassof. 

‘You wish to shake my hands !’ 
said Nicholas. ‘ There they are, 
little father! shake them as long 
as it will give you any pleasure.’ 

The kibitka moved on; the 
horse, which Nicholas never touch- 
ed with the whip, ambled along. 
Though Michael did not gain in 
speed, at least some fatigue was 
spared to Nadia. 

Such was the exhaustion of the 
young girl that, rocked by the 
monotonous movement of the ki- 
bitka, she soon fell into a sleep, 
its soundness proving her complete 
prostration. Michael and Nicholas 
laid her on the straw as comfort- 
ably as possible. The compas- 
sionate young man was greatly 
moved, and if a tear did not escape 
from Michael’s eyes, it was be- 
cause the red-hot iron had dried 
them up! 

‘She is very pretty,’ said Ni- 
cholas. 

‘Yes,’ replied Michael. 

‘They try to be strong, little 
father; they are brave, but they 
are weak after all, these dear little 


things! Have you come from 
far? 
‘Very far.’ 


‘Poor young people! It must 
have hurt you very much when 
they burnt your eyes!’ 

* Verymuch,’ answered Michael, 
turning towards Nicholas, as if 
he could see him. 

‘Did you not weep? 

* Yes,’ 

‘I should have wept too. To 
think that one could never see 
those one loves again. But they 
can see you, however ; that’s per- 
haps some consolation !’ 

‘Yes, perhaps. Tell me, my 


friend,’ continued Michael, ‘ have 


you never seen me anywhere be- 
fore ? 
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‘ You, little father? No, never.’ 
‘The sound of your voice is not 
unknown to me.’ 

‘Why,’ returned Nicholas, 
smiling, ‘he knows the sound of 
my voice! Perhaps you ask me 
that to find out where I come 
from. O, I’m going to tell you. 
I come from Kolyvan.’ 

‘From Kolyvan?’ repeated Mi- 
chael. ‘Then it was there I met 
you; you were in the telegraph 
office ? 

‘That may be,’ replied Nicho- 
las. ‘I was living there. I was 
the clerk in charge of the mess- 
ages.’ 

‘And you stayed at your post 
up to the last moment ? 

‘Why, it’s just at that moment 
that one ought to be there !’ 

‘It was the day on which an 
Englishman and a Frenchman 
were disputing, roubles in hand, 
for the place at your wicket, and 
when the Englishman telegraphed 
some poetry.’ 

‘That is possible, little father, 
but I do not remember it.’ 

‘What! you do not remember 
it? 

‘I never read the despatches 
which I send. My duty being to 
forget them, the shortest way is 
not to know them at all.’ 

This reply showed Nicholas 
Pigassof’s character. In the mean 
while the kibitka pursued its way, 
at a pace which Michael longed 
torendermorerapid. But Nicholas 
and his horse were accustomed to 
a pace which neither of them 
would like to alter. The horse 
went for two hours and rested 
one—so on, day and night. Dur- 
ing the halts the horse grazed, 
the travellers ate in company with 
the faithful Serko. The kibitka 
was provisioned for at least twenty 
persons, and Nicholas generously 
placed his supplies at the disposal 
of his two guests, whom he be- 
lieved to be brother and sister. 
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After a day's rest, Nadia reco- 
vered some strength. Nicholas 
took the best possible care of her. 
The journey was being made un- 
der tolerable circumstances, slow- 
ly certainly, but surely. It some- 
times happened that during the 
night, Nicholas, although driving, 
fell asleep, and snored with a 
clearness which showed the calm- 
ness of his conscience. Perhaps 
then, by looking close, Michael’s 
hand might have been seen feel- 
ing for the reins, and giving the 
horse a more rapid pace, to the 
great astonishment of Serko, who, 
however, said nothing. The trot 
was exchanged for the amble as 
soon as Nicholas awoke, but the 
kibitka had not the less gained 
some versts. 

Thus they passed the river 
Ichirnsk, the villages of Ichisno- 
koé, Berikylokoé, Kuskoé, the 
river Mariinsk, the village of the 
same name, Bogostowskoé, and, 
lastly, the Ichoula, a little stream 
which divides western from east- 
ern Siberia. The road now lay 
sometimes across wide moors, 
which extended as far as the eye 
could. reach, sometimes through 
thick forests of firs, of which they 
thought they should never get to 
the end. 

Everywhere was a desert ; the 
villages were almost entirely aban- 
doned. The peasants had fled 
beyond the Genisei, hoping that 
this wide river would perhaps stop 
the Tartars. 

On the 22d of August, the 
kibitka entered the town of At- 
chinsk, three hundred and eighty 
versts from Tomsk. A hundred 
and twenty versts still lay be- 
tween them and Krasnoiarsk. 

No incident had marked the 
journey. For the six days during 
which they had been together, 
Nicholas, Michael, and Nadia had 
remained the same, the one in his 
unchangeable calm, the other two 


uneasy, and thinking of the time 
when their companion would leave 
them. 

Michael saw the country through 
which they travelled with the eyes 
of Nicholas and the young girl. 
In turns, they each described to 
him the scenes they passed. He 
knew whether he was in a forest 
or on a plain, whether a hut was 
on the steppe, or whether any 
Siberian was in sight. Nicholas 
was never silent; he loved to talk, 
and, from his peculiar way of view- 
ing things, his friends were amus- 
ed by his conversation. 

One day, Michael asked him 
what sort of weather it was. 

‘Fine enough, little father,’ he 
answered, ‘ but we are in the last 
days of summer; the autumn is 
short in Siberia, and soon. we 
shall feel the first winter frosts. 
Perhaps the Tartars will think of 
going into winter quarters during 
the bad season.’ 

Michael Strogoff shook his head 
with a doubtful air. 

‘You do not think so, little 
father,’ resumed Nicholas. ‘ You 
think that they will march on to 
Irkutsk ? 

‘I fear so,’ replied Michael. 

‘Yes, you are right ; they have 
with them a bad man, who will 
not let them loiter on the way. 
You have heard speak ‘of Ivan 
Ogareff ? 

‘Yes.’ 

‘You know that it is not right 
to betray one’s country !’ 

‘No, it is not right,’ answered 
Michael, who wished to remain 
unmoved. 

‘Little father,’ continued Ni- 
cholas, ‘it seems to me that you 
are not half indignant enough 
when Ivan Ogareff is spoken of. 
Your Russian heart ought to leap 
when his name is uttered.’ 

‘ Believe me, my friend, I hate 
him more than you can ever hate 
him,’ said Michael. 
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‘Tt is not possible,’ replied 
Nicholas ; ‘ no, it is not possible ! 
When I think of Ivan Ogareff, of 
the harm which he is doing to 
our sacred Russia, I get into such 
a tage, that if I could get hold of 
hin—’ 

‘If you could get hold of him, 
friend ? 

‘I think I should kill him 

‘And I, I am sure of it,’ re- 
turned Michael quietly. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE PASSAGE OF THE YENISEI. 


At nightfall, on the 25th of 
August, the kibitka came in sight 
of Krasnoiarsk. The journey 
from Tomsk had taken eight days. 
If it had not been accomplished 
as rapidly as it might, it was be- 
cause Nicholas had slept little. 
Consequently, it was impossible 
to increase his horse’s pace, 
though in other hands it would 
not have taken sixty hours over 
the journey. 

Happily, there was no longer 
any fear of Tartars. Not a scout 
had appeared on the road over 
which the kabitka had just tra- 
velled. This was strange enough, 
and evidently some grave cause 
had prevented the Emir’s troops 
from marching without,delay upon 
Irkutsk. Something had occurred. 
A new Russian corps, hastily 
raised in the government of Yeni- 
seisk, had marched to Tomsk to 
endeavour to retake the town. 
But, being too weak against the 
Emir’s troops, now concentrated, 
they had been forced to effect a 
retreat. Feofar-Khan, including 
his own soldiers, and those of the 
Khanats of Khokhand and Koun- 
douze, had now under his com- 
mand two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men, to which the Russian 
government could not as yet op- 





pose a sufficient force. The in- 
vasion could not, therefore, be 
immediately stopped, and the 
whole Tartar body might at once 
march upon Irkutsk. 

The battle of Tomsk was on the 
22d of August, though this Mi- 
chael did not know, but it ex- 
plained why the vanguard of the 
Emir’s army had not appeared at 
Krasnoiarsk by the 25th. 

However, though Michael Stro- 
goff could not know the events 
which had occurred since his 
departure, he at least knew this: 
that he was several days in ad- 
vance of the Tartars, and that he 
need not despair of reaching be- 
fore them the town of Irkutsk, 
still eight hundred and fifty 
versts distant. 

Besides, at Krasnoiarsk, of 
which the population is about 
twelve thousand souls, he de- 
pended upon obtaining some 
means of transport. Since Ni- 
cholas Pigassof was to stop in 
that town, it would be necessary 
to replace him by a guide, and to 
change the kibitka for another 
more rapid vehicle. Michael, 
after having addressed himself to 
the governor of the town, and es- 
tablished his identity and quality 
as courier of the Czar—which 
would be easy—doubted not that 
he would be enabled to get to 
Irkutsk in the shortest possible 
time. He would thank the good 
Nicholas Pigassof, and set out 
immediately with Nadia, for he 
did not wish to leave her until he 
had placed her in her father’s 
hands. Though Nicholas had 
resolved to stop at Krasnoiarsk, 
it was only, as he said, ‘ on con- 
dition of finding employment 
there.’ 

In fact, this model clerk, after 
having stayed to the last minute 
at his post at Kolyvan, was en- 
deavouring to again place himself 
at the disposal of the government. 
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* Why should I receive a salary 
which I have not earned? he 
would say. 

In the event of his services not 
being required at Krasnoiarsk, 
which it was expected would be 
still in telegraphic communication 
with Irkutsk, he proposed to go 
to Oudinsk, or even to the capital 
of Siberia itself. In the latter 
case, he would continue to travel 
with the brother and sister, and 
where would they find a surer 
guide or a more devoted friend ? 

The kibitka was now only half 
a verst from Krasnoiarsk. The 
numerous wooden crosses which 
are erected at the approaches to 
the town could be seen to the 
right and left of the road. It was 
seven in the evening; the outline 
of the churches and of the houses 
built on the high bank of the 
Yenisei were clearly defined 
against the evening sky, and the 
waters of the river reflected them 
in the twilight. 

The kibitka stopped. 

‘Where are we, sister? asked 
Michael. 

‘Half a verst from the first 
houses,’ replied Nadia. 

‘Can the town be asleep ? ob- 
served Michael. ‘ Not a sound 
strikes my ear.’ 

‘And I cannot see the slightest 
light, nor even smoke mounting 
inte the air,’ added Nadia. 

‘What a queer town! said 
Nicholas. ‘They make no noise 
in it, and go to bed uncommonly 
early ! 

A presentiment of impending 
misfortune struck across Michael’s 
heart. He had not said to Nadia 
that he had placed all his hopes 
on Krasnoiarsk, where he hoped 
to find the means of safely finish- 
ing his journey. He much feared 
that his hopes would again be 
disappointed. 

But Nadia had guessed his 
thoughts, although she could not 


understand why her companion 
should be so anxious to reach 
Irkutsk, now that the imperial 
letter was gone. She one day 
said something of the sort to him. 

‘I have sworn to go to Irkutsk,’ 
he contented himself with reply- 
ing. 

But to accomplish his mission, 
it was necessary that at Kras- 
noiarsk he should find some more 
rapid mode of locomotion. 

‘Well, friend,’ said he to 
Nicholas, ‘ why are we not going 
on? 

‘ Because I am afraid of waking 
up the inhabitants of the town 
with the noise of my carriage !’ 

And with a light fleck of the 
whip, Nicholas put his horse in 
motion. Serko uttered a few 
short barks, and the kibitka rolled 
along the road towards Kras- 
noiarsk, 

Ten minutes after they entered 
the High Street. 

Krasnoiarsk was deserted ; there 
was no longer an Athenian in this 
‘Northern Athens,’ as Madame 
de Bourboulon has called it. Not 
one of their dashing equipages 
swept through the wide clean 
streets. Not a pedestrian en- 
livened the foot-paths, raised at 
the bases of the magnificent 
wooded houses, of monumental 
aspect! Not a Siberian belle, 
dressed in the last French fashions, 
promenaded the beautiful park, 
cleared in a forest of birch-trees, 

which stretches away to the banks 
of the Yenisei! The great bell 
of the cathedral was dumb ; the 
chimes of the churches were silent, 
and itis uncommon for a Russian 
town not to be filled with the 
sound of its bells. But here was 
complete desolation. There was 
no longer a living being in this 
town, lately so lively! 

The last telegram sent from the 
Czar’s cabinet, before the rupture 
of the wire, had ordered the go- 
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vernor, the garrison, the inhabit- 
ants, whatever they might be, to 
leave Krasnoiarsk, to carry with 
them any articles of value, or 
which might be of use to the 
Tartars, and to take refuge at Ir- 
kutsk. The same injunction was 
given to all the villages of the 
province. It was the intention 
of the Muscovite government to 
lay the country desert before the 
invaders. No one thought for an 
instant of disputing these orders. 
They were executed, and this was 
the reason why not a single 
human being remained in Kras- 
noiarsk. 

Michael Strogoff, Nadia, and 
Nicholas passed silently through 
the streets of the town. They 
felt half-stupefied. They them- 
selves made the only sound to 
be heard in this dead city. Mi- 
chael allowed nothing of what 
he felt to appear, but he inward- 
ly raged against the bad luck 
which pursued him, his hopes be- 
ing again disappointed. 

‘ Alack, alack,’ cried Nicholas, 
‘I shall never get any employ- 
ment in this desert !’ 

‘ Friend,’ said Nadia, ‘ you must 
go on with us to Irkutsk.’ 

‘I must indeed,’ replied Nicho- 
las. ‘The-wire is no doubt still 
working between Oudinsk and 
Irkutsk, and there —Shall we 
start, little father ?’ 

‘Let us wait till to-morrow,’ 
answered Michael. 

* You are right,’ said Nicholas, 
‘We have the Yenisei to cross, 
and need light to see our way 
there.’ 

‘To see! murmured Nadia, 
thinking of her blind companion. 

Nicholas heard her, and turning 
to Michael— 

* Forgive me, little father,’ said 
he. ‘Alas, night and day, it is 
true, are all the same to you!’ 

‘Do not reproach yourself, 
friend,’ replied Michael, pressing 
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his hand over his eyes. ‘ With 
you for a guide I can still act. 
Take a few hours’ repose. Na- 
dia must rest too. To-morrow 
we will recommence our jour- 
ney.’ 
Michael and his friends had 
not to search long for a place 
of rest. The first house, the door 
of which they pushed open, was 
empty, as well as all the others. 
Nothing could be found within 
but a few heaps of leaves. For 
want of better fodder, the horse 
had to content himself with this 
scanty nourishment. The provi- 
sions of the kibitka were not yet 
exhausted, so each had a share. 
Then, after having knelt before 
a small picture of the Panaghia, 
hung on the wall, and still lighted 
up by a flickering lamp, Nicholas 
and the young girl slept, whilst 
Michael, over whom sleep had no 
influence, watched. 

.Before daybreak the next morn- 
ing, the 26th of August, the horse 


was put to, and drawing the 
kibitka through the forest of 


birch-trees towards the banks of 
the Yenisei. 

Michael was in much anxiety. 
How was he to cross the river 
if, as was probable, all boats had 
been destroyed to retard the Tar- 
tars’ march? He knew the Ye- 
nisei, having already crossed it 
several times. He knew that its 
width was considerable, that its 
currents were strong in the double 
bed which it has hollowed for it- 
self between the islands. Under 
ordinary circumstances, by means 
of boats specially built for the 
conveyance of travellers, carriages, 
and horses, the passage of the 
Yenisei takes about three hours, 
and then it is with extreme diffi- 
culty that the boats reach the 
opposite bank. Now, in the ab- 


sence of any ferry, how was the 
kibitka to get from one bank to 
the other? 
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Day was breaking when the 
kibitka reached the left bank, 
where one of the wide alleys of 
the park ended. They were 
about a hundred feet above the 
course of the Yenisei, and could 
therefore survey the whole of its 
wide course. 

‘Do you see a boat? asked 
Michael, casting his eyes eagerly 
about from one side to the other, 
mechanically, no doubt, as if he 
could really see himself. 

‘It is scarcely light yet, brother,’ 
replied Nadia. ‘The fog is still 
thick, and we cannot see the 
water.’ 

‘But I hear it roaring,’ said 
Michael. 

Indeed, from the fog issued a 
dull roaring sound. The waters 
being high rushed down with 
tumultuous violence. All three 
waited until the misty curtain 
should rise. The sun was rising 
rapidly above the horizon, and 
his rays would not be long in dis- 
persing the vapours. 

* Well? asked Michael. 

‘The fog is beginning to roll 
away, brother,’ replied Nadia, ‘and 
it will soon be clear.’ 

‘Then you do not see the sur- 
face of the water yet, sister ?” 

‘ Not yet.’ 

‘Have patience, little father,’ 
said Nicholas. ‘All this will soon 
disappear. Look, here comes the 
breeze! It is driving away the 
fog! The trees on the opposite 
hills are already appearing. It is 
sweeping, flyingaway. The kindly 
rays of the sun have condensed 
all that mass of mist. Ah, how 
beautiful it is, my poor fellow; 
and how unfortunate that you 
cannot see such a lovely sight !’ 

‘Do you see a boat? asked 
Michael. 

‘I see nothing of the sort,’ an- 
swered Nicholas, 

* Look well, friend, on this and 
the opposite bank, as far as your 
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eye can reach! A boat, a raft, a 
birch-bark canoe :' 

Nicholas and Nadia, grasping 
the bushes on the edge of the 
cliff, bent over the water. 

The view they thus obtained 
was extensive. At this place the 
Yenisei is not less than a verst 
and a half in width, and forms 
two arms, of unequal size, through 
which the waters flow swiftly. 
Between these arms lie several 
islands, covered with alders, wil- 
lows, and poplars, and looking 
like verdant ships, anchored in 
the river. Beyond rise the high 
hills of the eastern shore, crowned 
with forests, whose tops were then 
empurpled with light. The Yeni- 
sei stretched on either side, as far 
as the eye could reach. The beau- 
tiful panorama lay before them for 
a distance of fifty versts. 

But not a boat was to be seen, 
either on the left or the right 
bank, or on the islets. All had 
been taken away or destroyed, 
according to order. Certainly, 
unless the Tartars brought with 
them, from the south, the mate- 
rials for building a bridge of boats, 
their march towards Irkutsk would 
be stopped for some time by this 
barrier, the Yenisei. 

‘I remember,’ said Michael, 
‘that higher up, on the outskirts 
of Krasnoiarsk, there is a little 
quay. There the boats touch. 
Friend, let us go up the river, 
and see if some boat has not been 
forgotten on the bank.’ 

Nadia seized Michael’s hand 
and started off at a rapid pace in 
the direction indicated. If only 
a boat or a barge large enough to 
hold the kibitka could be found, 
or even one that would carry just 
themselves, Michael would not 
hesitate to attempt the passage ! 

Twenty minutes after, all three 
had reached the little quay, with 
houses on each side quite down 
to the water's edge. It was like 
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a village standing beyond the 
town of Krasnoiarsk. 

But not a boat was on the 
shore, not a barge at the little 
wharf, nothing even of which a 
raft could be made large enough 
to carry three people. 

Michael questioned Nicholas, 
and the latter made the discourag- 
ing reply that the crossing of the 
river appeared to him to be abso- 
lutely impracticable. 

‘We shall cross,’ answered 
Michael. 

The search was continued. 
They examined the houses on 
the shore, abandoned like all the 
rest of Krasnoiarsk. They had 
merely to push open the doors and 
enter. The cottages were evi- 
dently those of poor people, and 
quite empty. Nicholas visited 
one, Nadia entered another, and 
even Michael went here and 
there and felt about, hoping to 
light upon some article that might 
be useful. 

Nicholas and the girl had each 
fruitlessly rummaged these cot- 
tages and were about to give up 
the search, when they heard them- 
selves called. 

Both ran to the bank and saw 
Michael standing on the threshold 
of a door. 

‘Come!’ he exclaimed. 

Nicholas and Nadia went to- 
wards him and followed him into 
the cottage. 

‘What are these? asked Mi- 
chael, touching several objects 
piled up in a corner. 

‘They are leathern bottles,’ an- 
swered Nicholas, ‘and not less 
than half a dozen of them !’ 

‘ Are they full? . . .’ 

‘Yes, full of koumyss. We 
have found them very opportunely 
to renew our provisions !’ 

‘Koumyss’ is a drink made of 
mare’s or camel's milk, and is very 
sustaining, and even intoxicating, 
so that Nicholas and his com- 
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panions could not but congratu- 
late themselves on the discovery. 

*Put one aside,’ said Michael, 
‘but empty all the others.’ 

‘ Directly, little father.’ 

‘These will help us to cross 
the Yenisei.’ 

‘ And the raft ? 

‘Will be the kibitka itself, 
which is light enough to float. 
Besides, we will sustain it, as well 
as the horse, with these bottles.’ 

‘ Well thought of, little father,’ 
exclaimed Nicholas, ‘and by God's 
help we will get safely over . 
though perhaps not in a straight 
line, for the current is rapid !’ 

‘What does that matter?’ re- 
plied Michael. ‘ Let us get across 
first, and we shall soon find out 
the road to Irkutsk on the other 
side of the river.’ 

‘To work then,’ said Nicholas, 
beginning to empty the bottles 
and carry them to the kibitka. 

One full of koumyss was re- 
sérved, and the rest carefully 


fastened up, being previously 
filled with air, were used as 


floating apparatus. Two bottles 
were fastened to the horse’s sides 
to support it in the water. Two 
others were attached to the shafts 
in order to support it on a level 
with the body of the machine, 
thus transformed into a raft. 

This work was soon finished. 

* You will not be afraid, Nadia? 
asked Michael. 

‘No, brother,’ answered the 
girl. 
‘ And you, friend? 

‘I? cried Nicholas. ‘1am now 
going to have one of my dreams 
realised—that of sailing in a cart.’ 

At the spot where they were 
now standing, the bank sloped, 
and was suitable for the launching 
of the kibitka. The horse drew 
it into the water, and they were 
soon both floating. As to Serko, 
he was swimming bravely. 

The three passengers, seated in 
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the vehicle, had with due precau- 
tion taken off their shoes and 
stockings ; but, thanks to the 
bottles, the water did not even 
come over their ankles. Michael 
held the reins and, according to 
Nicholas’s directions, guided the 
animal obliquely, but cautiously, 
so as not to exhaust him by strug- 
gling against the current. So 
long as the kibitka went with the 
current all was easy, and in a few 
minutes it had passed the quays 
of Krasnoiarsk. It drifted north- 
wards, and it was soon evident 
that it would only reach the op- 
posite bank far below the town. 
But that mattered little. The 
crossing of the Yenisei would 
have been made without great 
difficulty, even on this- imperfect 
apparatus, had the current been 
more regular; but unfortunately 
there were whirlpools in numbers, 
and soon the kibitka, notwith- 
standing all Michael’s efforts, was 
irresistibly drawn into one of 
these tumultuous spots. 

There the danger was great. 
The kibitka no longer drifted, 
but spun rapidly round, inclin- 
ing towards the centre of the 
eddy, like a rider in a circus. 
The horse could scarcely keep his 
head above water, and ran a great 
risk of being suffocated. Serko 
had been obliged to take refuge in 
the carriage. 

Michael knew what was hap- 
pening. He felt himself drawn 
round in a gradually narrowing 
line, from which they could not 
get free. How he longed to see, to 
be better able to avoid this peril ! 
But that was no longer possible. 

Nadia was silent, her hands 
clinging to the sides of the cart, 
supporting her in the jerks of the 
machine, which was inclining 


(To be continued, ) 


more and more towards the centre 
of depression. 

And Nicholas, did he not un- 
derstand the gravity of the situa- 
tion? Was it with him phlegm 
or contempt of danger, courage or 
indifference? Was his life value- 
less in his eyes, and, according 
to the Eastern expression, ‘an 
hotel for five days,’ which, whe- 
ther one is willing or not, must 
be left the sixth? At any rate, 
the smile on his rosy face never 
faded for an instant. 

The kibitka was thus in the 
whirlpool, and the horse was 
nearly exhausted, when all at 
once Michael, throwing off such 
of his garments as might impede 
him, jumped into the water, then 
seizing with a strong hand the 
bridle of the terrified horse, he 
gave him such an impulse, that 
he managed to struggle out of 
the circle, and getting again into 
the current, the kibitka drifted 
along with renewed speed. 

‘Hurrah! exclaimed Nicholas. 

Two hours only after leaving 
the wharf, the kibitka had crossed 
the widest arm of the river, and 
had landed on an island, more 
than six versts below the starting 
point. 

There the horse drew the cart 
on to the bank, and an hour's rest 
was given to the courageous ani- 
mal ; then the island having been 
crossed under the shade of its 
magnificent birches, the kibitka 
found itself on the shore of the 
smallest arm of the Yenisei. 

This passage was much easier ; 
no whirlpools broke the course of 
the river in this second bed; but 
the current was so rapid that the 
kibitka only reached the opposite 
side five versts below. They had 
drifted eleven versts in all. 
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ONE FARTHING DAMAGES. 


in Three Chapters. 
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CHAPTER L 

In a darkened chamber, dark with 
the awful shadow still more than 
with the lack of material light, 
four persons were gathered round 
a bed, on which lay a man 
bearing in his face the unmistak- 
able signs of the summons which 
none can refuse to answer. A 
weeping girl knelt by the bedside, 
her face bent over the nerveless 
hand which lay upon the coverlet, 
and which she held as though by 
that convulsive clasp she could 
hold her father still to life. The 
doctor and nurse stood quietly 
aside, as having done their part 
and waiting for the inevitable 
end. A shaded lamp cast a ring of 
bright white light amid the sur- 
rounding gloom, and within its 
gleaming circle, at a table co- 
vered with papers and writing- 
materials, sat the dying man’s 
solicitor engaged in the prepara- 
tion of his will. The instructions 
were short and simple. Bernard 
Hope had but one near relative, 
his daughter Mary, now kneeling 
by his bedside, and to her, as was 
natural, he desired to leave his 
few possessions. 

After an interval of silence, 
broken only by the suppressed 
sobs of the weeping girl and the 
monotonous scratching of the at- 
torney’s pen upon the paper, he 
paused, and inquired, in a harsh 
unpleasant voice, 

‘What names shall I imsert as 
trustees? You should have two 
at least.’ 





The dying man paused ere he 
replied with an effort, 

‘ Geoffrey Howard, Major 111th, 
now in India. I have no other 
friend.’ 

‘In that case may I venture to 
offer my humble services, subject 
to the usual proviso. I should be 
delighted to be useful to Miss 
Hope; and if your friend is 
abroad, there may be difficulties.’ 

‘True, Slythorpe, I thank you. 
Make yourself trustee, then, with 
Major Howard. Legacy—two 
hundred pounds for your trouble.’ 

‘Nay, my dear sir, quite un- 
necessary. I really—’ 

But again the ready pen tra- 
velled over the paper; and a 
quarter of an hour later Mr. Sly- 
thorpe announced that the docu- 
ment was ready for execution, and 
in a lowmechanical monotone read 
over its provisions. The sick man 
seemed more than once to lose 
consciousness during the reading, 
but at the close he appeared to 
nerve himself for a supreme 
effort. 

‘Yes, that will do. Give me 
the pen,’ he said; and with a 
shaking hand affixed his signa- 
ture, and with eager eyes watched 
the doctor and nurse as they 
added their own as witnesses, 
after which he sank back ex- 
hausted on his pillow. ‘Thank 
God, that’s safe! he gasped. 
‘Mary, my child, you and Geof- 
frey—you and Geoffrey! What 
was I saying? God bless you, 
my darling! God bless—’ 
These were the last words Ber- 
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nard Hope ever spoke. For a 
little while he lay with half-closed 
eyes, still breathing, but past all 
consciousness of earthly things. 
The doctor stepped noiselessly to 
the bedside, and laid a finger on 
the fluttering pulse, now beating 
with unnatural quickness, now 
failing altogether. Another quar- 
ter of an hour passed—a quarter 
of an hour which seemed an age 
to the anxious watchers—and 
then the doctor laid down the 
thin white hand, and tenderly 
touching the head of the orphaned 
girl, said, 

‘My dear, the Lord gave, and 
the Lord has taken away. Your 
father has passed to a better 
world.’ 


CHAPTER II. 


A year had passed away since 
Bernard Hope’s death, and Mary 
still remained an inmate of the 
house of Mrs. Murgatroyd, the 
good woman whom we have seen 
in attendance at her father’s last 
illness, and who, to her occasional 
occupation as nurse, added the 
more permanent one of letting 
lodgings. Mary’s sweet face and 
gentle manner had quite won the 
heart of her good-natured land- 
lady, who was unceasing in her 
endeavours to soothe her grief 
and minister to her comforts. Mary 
still showed in face and figure the 
tokens of the fiery trial through 
which she had passed. Her 
slight form looked slighter still 
in her soft black drapery, and the 
shadow of an unforgotten sorrow 
still rested on her delicate fea- 
tures. Mary Hope had been her 
father’s constant companion ; and 
she sorely missed the happy hours 
in which his powerful intellect 
and varied experience had been 
unfolded for her benefit. But 
she had, too, another trouble— 





none the Jess hard to bear that it 
was one in which she could have 
few confidants. Major Howard, 
of whom mention has already been 
made, was not only her father’s 
most valued friend, but had in- 
sensibly grown very dear to her- 
self ; and when, six months before 
Bernard Hope’s death, he was 
summoned with his regiment to 
India, he left Mary his promised 
bride. Twice he had written 
within the first few weeks of his 
departure, since which time there 
had been a terrible silence ; and 
in the same week which left Mary 
fatherless, a second blow fell upon 
her. The 111th had been engaged 
in a smart skirmish, the num- 
ber of dead and wounded being 
considerable. Major Geoffrey 
Howard was reported among the 
fallen ; and Mary had to mourn 
at once her lover and her father. 
The death of Major Howard 
left Mr. Slythorpe sole trustee of 
Mr. Hope’s will. This to Mary 
was a matter of the most perfect 
indifference. Suspecting evil of 
no one, she was as willing that 
her little fortune, amounting to 
some five or six thousand pounds, 
should rest in Mr. Slythorpe’s 
hands as in those of any other 
person. But of late the attorney 
had begun to persecute her with 
attentions which, under existing 
circumstances, would have been 
distasteful from any one, but were 
doubly so from a person whom 
she could not help regarding with 
an instinctive dislike. And in 
truth Mr. Slythorpe was not pre- 
cisely the person to win a fair 
lady’s fancy. Undersized, high- 
shouldered, with blinking lash- 
less eyes, and a general angu- 
larity, not to say knobbiness, of 
feature, he might have been ex- 
pected to rise superior to any 
weakness as to personal appear- 
ance ; but such was by no means 
the case. In Mr. Samuel Sly- 
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thorpe’s own opinion, Mr. Samuel 
Slythorpe was a gentleman of 
considerable personal advantages, 
and it was his constant endeavour 
to make the very best of them. 
He was obtrusively, we might 
almost say offensively, clean. His 
shirt-front, collar, and wristbands 
were all of the most liberal dimen- 
sions, and of intense whiteness 
and starchiness, giving him the 
appearance of being, so to speak, 
‘ all shirt’ while his hands, which 
were naturally coarse and red, 
were made still coarser and redder 
by perpetual washing. He was 
always profusely scented, and his 
short scrubby hair was tortured, 
by the combined use of the brush 
and the pomatum-pot, into the 
semblance of the split almonds 
wherewith tipsy-cakes are wont 
to be decorated. His hats and 
coats were always intensely new, 
and he perpetually creaked as he 
moved his patent-leather boots, 
maintaining a friendly rivalry in 
this particular with his well- 
starched shirt-front. In his ha- 
bitual gorgeous array—indeed, if 
possible, looking even cleaner and 
newer than usual—Mr. Slythorpe 
this morning knocked at Mrs. 
Murgatroyd’s door. That good 
lady was at the moment engaged 
in dusting Miss Hope’s room, and 
catching sight of his approach, 
exclaimed, 

*There’s that nasty worriting 
lawyer again, I do declare. Sly- 
thorpe indeed! I'd Slythorpe 
him ! 

It would be hopeless to endea- 
vour to express on paper the in- 
tensity of meaning Mrs. Murga- 
troyd threw into her newly-coined 
verb; but it was evident that 
‘Slythorping’ in her mind in- 
cluded all the tortures of the 
Middle Ages, with a supplement 
of horsepond and other modern 
inventions. Mary smiled at the 
good lady’s vehemence. 
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‘My dear Mrs. Murgatroyd, 
you really shouldn’t be so severe. 
Mr. Slythorpe is a little peculiar, 
but I have no doubt he means 
kindly, and you know he is the 
trustee of poor papa’s will.’ 

‘I know he is, my dear, and 
I wish he wasn’t. I know he 
shouldn’t be trustee to a tomcat 
of mine, drat him !’ 

* Now really, Mrs. Murgatroyd, 
you are too bad,’ said Mary, smil- 
ing in spite of herself. ‘I am 
sure poor Mr. Slythorpe isn't 
nearly so dreadful as you make 
out.’ 

At this point the conversation 
was interrupted by the entrance 
of the gentleman in question, and 
Mrs. Murgatroyd, passing him 
with a final sniff of abhorrence, 
quitted the apartment. 

Mr. Slythorpe, for once in his 
life, appeared ill at ease. He was 
got up with his accustomed care, 
and the suggestion of scented 
soap which accompanied him was 
even stronger than usual ; but his 
usual self-satisfied air was want- 
ing. He evidently had something 
on his mind—some piece of ras- 
cality, a physiognomist would 
have conjectured, which he either 
had recently perpetrated, or was 
about to perpetrate. Let us hope 
that the physiognomist would 
have been wrong. 

‘My dear Miss Hope,’ he began, 
after the first greetings had been 
exchanged, ‘1 grieve to be the 
bearer of very unpleasant intel- 
ligence.’ 

Mary looked up with quiet 
indifference, scarcely believing 
that, after all she had gone 
through, any news, good or bad, 
could have for her more than the 
most passing interest. Slythorpe 
continued : 

*I am sure that you will believe 
I did it for the best ; but misfor- 
tunes will happen, you know, 
even with the utmost care and 
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caution. I am sure I thought the 
investment was as safe as the 
bank; but there’s no trusting 
anything nowadays.’ 

‘What is the misfortune, Mr. 
Slythorpe, for you haven't yet 
told me? Nothing very serious, 
I hope.’ 

‘Only too serious, my dear 
Ma—’ he tried to say ‘ Mary,’ but 
couldn't get it out, and substi- 
tuted ‘ Miss Hope ’—‘nothing less 
than the loss, I fear, of the whole 
of your little fortune.’ 

Mary turned very pale, but 
gave no other sign.of emotion. 
‘How did it happen? she said, 
with an effort. 

‘Your money was, as you 
know, in the Three per Cents, 
where it produced a miserable 
1607. a year. In the hope of 
doing better for you, I sold out, 
and invested it in a new mining 
company, the Wheal Marina, 
which promised to pay a minimum 
dividend of ten per cent, and so 
would have just trebled your 
income. And this morning I am 
grieved to find from the Times 
that the company is an utter 
smash. The directors have 
bolted, and the shareholders will 
lose every penny of their money.’ 

‘Is all gone? Nothing left? 

‘Not a sixpence, and you re- 
main liable for calls to the amount 
of about as much more.’ 

\Poor Mary’s fortitude quite 
gave way. ‘O dear, what shall 
Ido? I haven't a friend in the 
world.’ 

‘No, no, don’t say that, Miss 
Mary,’ said Slythorpe, in a gently 
patronising manner; ‘it isn’t as 
bad as that comes to. I haven't 
disguised my own feelings to- 
wards you; and though you've 
lost your money, you know, that 
needn’t make any difference be- 
tween you and me. My affection 
ain’t of the mercenary sort; in 
fact, as I got you into the mess 


(though with the best of inten- 
tions, mind you), it’s only fair I 
should get you out of it.’ 

Mary had hidden her face in 
her hands, but she became aware, 
from the increased intensity of 
the all-pervading scented-soap 
aroma, that Slythorpe was draw- 
ing nearer to her, and in another 
moment his arm was round her 
waist. She drew herself up 
proudly. 

‘Sir, I am willing to believe 
you mean kindly, but your offer 
under such circumstances is an 
insult. Be good enough to leave 


me. 

Slythorpe would have parleyed, 
but with the air of an outraged 
queen Mary Hope rang the bell, 
and, obedient to the summons, 
Mrs. Murgatroyd appeared. 

‘Open the door for Mr. Sly- 
thorpe, if you please. 

* You'll be sorry for this, you'll 
find, Miss Hope,’ said Slythorpe ; 
but Mary vouchsafed no answer, 
and the attorney retired discom- 
fited, Mrs. Murgatroyd holding 
the door for him with an expres- 
sion of thorough enjoyment. As 
soon as it was closed upon him, 
she bounced back into Mary’s 
room, and flung open the windows. 

‘Let’s have a breath of fresh 
air, for goodness’ sake, after that 
nasty, slimy, scented serpent. I 
always feel as if the house wanted 
disin—what d'’ye call it }—with 
Condy’s Sea-salt or Tidman’s Re- 
storer, or some o’ them deido- 
lisers, whenever he’s been in it. 
Why, my dear lamb, whatever is 
the matter? 

Poor Mary’s overwrought 
nerves had at last given way, and 
she fell upon the sofa in a fit of 
violent hysterics, Mrs. Murga- 
troyd, with motherly instinct, 
let her emotion have its way, and 
was soon so far recovered as to be 
able with many tears to tell the 
story of this new misfortune, 




















finally crying herself to sleep on 
the good old woman’s sympathis- 
ing bosom. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ir was two days after the scene 
recorded in our last chapter, and 
Mary Hope, with the Times 
before her, was answering adver- 
tisements for a governess. Mary 
was not one to sit still under the 
pressure of calamity, however 
heavy, and having got over the 
first shock of her misfortune, at 
once set about bravely to earn her 
own livelihood. With this view 
she was now seeking to procure a 
situation, either as governess or 
companion, entering upon her 
task with a brave heart, though 
she well knew the trials to which 
such a position would probably 
expose her. She had answered 
three advertisements, and had 
folded and sealed her letters, and 
now, with her open desk before 
her, was counting her little store 
of ready money, and calculating 
how long she could at any rate 
subsist before she found employ- 
ment. In replacing her purse, 
her hand fell upon a portrait, 
which she took out, and gazed at 
fondly. ‘Dear old Geoffrey, if 
you had lived, how different my 
future would have been! I 
suppose I ought to say God's will 
be done, but, O, it’s very, very 
hard |’ A few moments she con- 
tinued gazing through her tears 
at the portrait, when a sharp 
knock at the outer door startled 
her, and she replaced it in the 
desk. She heard Mrs. Murga- 
troyd in conversation with some 
one, and then a quick well-re- 
membered voice said, ‘ Where? 
This room!’ And in another 


moment the door was flung open, 
and Mary Hope was sobbing in 
her lost lover’s arms. 
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After the blissful excitement of 
the first meeting had subsided, a 
season of mutual explanations fol- 
lowed. Geoffrey Howard had been 
dangerously wounded, and had 
been a prisoner for the greater 
part of a year in an Indian dun- 
geon, where for many weeks his 
life had hung on a thread by rea- 
son of an attack of malignant fe- 
ver. His worn and sallow features, 
his skin bronzed to Oriental swart- 
ness, and the scar of a deep sabre- 
cut across his cheek, scarce hidden 
by a rather ragged beard, bore elo- 
quent witness to the perils he had 
passed through. He had landed 
in England but twelve hours pre- 
viously, and had lost not a mo- 
ment in seeking the presence of 
his darling and her father, for he 
was of course ignorant of Bernard 
Hope’s death. Mary, too, had 
much to iell, and nestling by 
Geoffrey's side, her little white fin- 
gers hidden in the rugged brown 
hands of her lover, which held 
them as though they would never 
again let them go, she told him 
all she had gone through—the 
loss of her father, the history of 
the will, and lastly, the loss of 
her little fortune. 

‘I don’t understand it,’ said 
Geoffrey. ‘The man has been 
playing some very deep game.’ 

‘Perhaps he really wished to 
get me more—what do you call 
it!—interest for my money. I 
daresay it was meant kindly 
enough, though it has happened 
so unfortunately.’ 

‘I don’t believe it, darling. If 
he had really had your interest at 
heart, he would have regarded 
safety before all things. I strongly 
suspect that if all had gone well, 
you would simply have received 
your three per cent, and Mr. Sly- 
thorpe would have pocketed the 
difference.’ 

‘O Geoffrey, Geoffrey! I'm 
afraid you have come home very 
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uncharitable. Besides, what does 
it matter about a lot of stupid 
money, now I have got you back 
again? Unless, indeed, you would 
have liked me better for having 
the money.’ 

There was only one possible 
answer to such an accusation, and 
Major Howard made it —that is to 
say, he called Mary a little goose, 
kissed her, and dropped the sub- 
ject, having taken care, however, 
to ascertain the address of Mr. Sly- 
thorpe and the name of the com- 
pany in which Mary’s money had 
been lost. On leaving her, he 
took a hansom cab, and drove to 
the office of the liquidator of the 
company, when, on his stating 
that he desired to make some 
inquiries on behalf of one of 
their shareholders, Mr. Slythorpe, 
he was informed, to his astonish- 
ment, that there was not, and 
never had been, any shareholder 
of that name on the books of the 
company. He next inquired 
whether, perchance, the shares 
were standing in Miss Hepe’s own 
name, and again was answered in 
the negative. Utterly bewildered, 
he drove to Mr. Slythorpe’s office. 
Mr. Slythorpe was at home, and 
he speedily found himself in the 
attorney’s presence. Mr. Slythorpe 
was a little nervous. He was al- 
ways a little nervous with stran- 
gers till he knew their business ; 
and Major Howard's announce- 
ment that he had called on behalf 
of Miss Mary Hope did not tend 
to increase his confidence. He 
was, however, far from suspecting 
Major Howard’s identity, but 
jumped to the conclusion that he 
was a hostile solicitor employed 
by Miss Hope to call him to ac- 
count. Major Howard’s next re- 
mark tended to confirm that im- 
pression. 

‘You stated to Miss Hope, I 
think, a couple of days ago, that 
the. property bequeathed to her 
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by her father’s will had been in- 
vested in the Wheal Marina Com- 
pany, which has just come to 
grief. You are of course aware 
that an investment upon such a 
rotten security was a gross breach 
of trust, for which you are liable.’ 

‘Not at all; the power of in- 
vestment is unlimited. Indeed, 
shares of companies are specially 
included.’ 

* You are certain of that? 

‘Quite so. I drew the will 
myself.’ 

‘Very good. The shares stood, 
I suppose, in your own name.’ 

‘ Ye-es; in my name, of course, 
as sole trustee.’ 

‘Then pray how is it, Mr. Sly- 
thorpe, that I don’t find your 
name among the list of share- 
holders of the company ? 

Mr. Slythorpe’s countenance 
fell. 

‘ Because—because—I may as 
well make a clean breast of it— 
to tell you the truth, the money 
never was in that company at all. 
It was a false alarm, sir, a false 
alarm.’ 

‘Then where on earth is the 
money, sir? And what do you 
mean by a false alarm ? 

‘T'll tell you, if you'll have a 
little patience. Asa brother so- 
licitor, I’m sure you won't press 
harder on me than you're quite 
obliged. Miss Hope's money is 
in the Wheal Mary Ann, one of 
the most flourishing companies 
going, and her shares are worth 
just double what I gave for them.’ 

‘Then what on earth induced 

ou—’ 

‘T'll tell you. Between our- 
selves, I’ve taken an uncommon 
fancy to Miss Hope, and I had 
made up my mind to make her 
Mrs. S. ; but somehow she didn’t 
take to me quite as kindly as I 
could have wished. Now the 
other morning when I took up 
the Times, almost the first thing 
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‘ There was a sudden blow, a heavy crash, and Mr. Samuel Slythorpe 
measured his length on the floor.’ 


























I caught sight of was the smash 
of the Wheal Marina, and the 
similarity of name gave me quite 
a turn, for just at the first mo- 
ment I thought it was the Wheal 
Mary Ann. And then the thought 
struck me, “If it only had been, 
my lady, you’d have been glad 
enough to say ‘ Yes’ to Samuel 
Slythorpe.” And then I thought 
I'd try it. It was merely a little 
innocent practical joke,—a roose 
damonur, sit; a mere roose d'a- 
mour.’ And Mr. Slythorpe smiled. 

‘ You atrocious scoundrel! * 

There was a sudden blow, a 
heavy crash, and Mr. Samuel Sly- 
thorpe measured his length on 
the floor. The clerk outside, hear- 
ing the downfall, popped his head 
into the room, but seeing the 
state of things discreetly retired 
again, remarking, 

‘ Beg pardon ; thought yourang, 
sir.’ 
Meanwhile Major Howard, 
having knocked Slythorpe down, 
proceeded to knock him up again ; 
and with his own dandy cane, 
which stood by the side of the 
fireplace, gave him one of the 
most tremendous thrashings ever 
recorded in the pages of history. 
And the clerk in the outer office, 
who owed Slythorpe many a 
grudge for acts of petty tyranny, 
listened at the door, smiling plea- 
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santly at each ‘swish’ of the de- 
scending cane, and finally indulg- 
ing in a war dance expressive of 
triumph and exultation round the 
office-stool. 





A fortnight later, Major How- 
ard, looking wonderfully better 
in health and strength, stood 
before the altar of a quiet City 
church with a graceful little figure 
by his side. And with no pomp 
or ceremony, no breakfast, no 
speeches, no wedding-guests, with 
only good Mrs. Murgatroyd for 
bridesmaid, the two true lovers 
were madeone. And six months 
afterwards, in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, the great assault case of 
Slythorpe v. Howard was tried. 
And when the lawyers on both 
sides had had their say, the pre- 
siding judge said, ‘Gentlemen of 
the jury, it is not disputed that 
a very violent assault was com- 
mitted on the plaintiff, and he is 
therefore entitled to your verdict. 
But in assessing the damages, 
gentlemen, you will consider the 
general merits of the case, and 
give the plaintiff only such com- 
pensation as you think he fairly 
deserves,’ And the jury, in award- 
ing one farthing by way of 
damages, expressed their unani- 
mous regret that there wasn’t a 
smaller coin. 














GASTRONOMIC RAMBLES. 


By ‘SaRce.ye,’ 





ITALIAN INDULGENCES, 


Every one knows what an im- 
mense colony of foreigners of all 
nationalities has long been estab- 
lished all over the ‘ Quartier du 
Soho,’ and around that district of 
‘abomination of desolation’ spo- 
ken of by new arrivals among our 
Gallic friends as ‘ Leycesterre- 
squarre.’ 

There is a street leading up 
from the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Leicester-square towards 
Soho, which is named Princes- 
street. That street contains many 
gastronomic marvels. There is a 
cheap English eating-house a little 
way up it, where the principal 
articles in the bill of fare at 
supper-time are stewed eels, tripe, 
and rabbits, dispensed in four- 
penny and sixpenny plates. We 
have visited that establishment, 
and investigated two of these 
dishes. The eels are thin, bony, 
little reptiles, and are brought in 
a very liberal allowance of dubious 
gravy. The rabbits, portions 
whereof also swim in a very simi- 
lar gravy, are of doubtful origin. 
A fine cat was purring round our 
table, and asking for food as 
plainly as any pussy could; but 
when I offered her a portion of 
rabbit she looked at me in the 
most reproachful manner, elevated 
her back slightly, and stalked ma- 
jestically away. The whole action 
seemed to say, ‘I am very hungry, 
but not quite bad enough fo turn 
cannibal yet! But I have better 
things than this to relate of 
Princes-street. A little farther, 
on the same side of the way, 





next door to an establishment 
where all the choicest delicacies 
of Parisian charcuterie are to be 
obtained, and which establish- 
ment once numbered a certain 
Marguerite Dixblane among its 
assistants, is a café whose name 
I shall only very slightly dis- 
guise by calling it the ‘ Café de 
Florence et de Naples,’ or rather, 
for the place is thoroughly Italian, 
‘di Firenze e Napoli;’ besides 
which nomenclature there are 
also certain red letters painted 
on the windows, indicating that 
itis an ‘ albergo’ and a ‘trattoria.’ 
The said windows are ‘ dressed’ 
in a simple manner with a large 
quantity of green moss, and sun- 
dry dishes of grapes, pears, or 
other ornamental fruits according 
to the season; there is also a 
huge bill of fare which, like that 
at Muggeridge’s, at once struck 
us by its cheapness. We entered 
—we have entered it very many 
times, and the result has been 
that we almost fancy we have 
found perfection, and are inclined 
to ramble no more. Let us now 
endeavour to describe the interior 
of this charming place. On enter- 
ing we pass between rows of 
marble tables, whereat many 
foreign gentlemen and ladies, 
chiefly Italian and French, are 
imbibing coffee and other mild 
refreshments, and playing domi- 
noes with much pleasant clatter 
and chatter. A little farther on 
is a handsome antique-looking 
counter, behind which sits ma- 
dame, ‘la padrona,’ and serves 
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out savoury cheeses, fruits, coffee, 
and other small matters. Madame 
is young, nice-looking, and very 
business-like ; moreover she ap- 
pears to speak English, Italian, 
and French with equal fluency. 
Her husband is perbaps engaged 
in a game of dominoes yonder, 
perhaps pervading the establish- 
ment, & la shopwalker, to see that 
everybody is getting properly at- 
tended to by his two active and 
obliging waiters. 

Beyond the ‘comptoir’ are a 
couple of long tables with sofa- 
seats, and beyond these again a 
room containing a number of 
comfortable small tables, commu- 
nicating with the kitchen, in one 
corner, by a little square aperture, 
the uses of which we shall shortly 
learn. We seat ourselves at a 
little table. To us comes a big 
good-tempered Italian waiter, and 
hands us the bill of fare. 

Here is an embarras de richesses 
truly, and wonderful are the 
headings under which the differ- 
ent dishes are grouped. ‘ Anti- 
pasti’ sounds grander than ‘ hors 
d’ceuvre’ (which always suggests 
‘out of work’ to a literal mind) ; 
‘zuppa’ is a strange yet pleasant 
rendering of soup; ‘pesce’ of 
course means fish ; ‘ bollito’ and 
‘ fritti,’ boiled and fried dishes 
respectively, are comprehensive 
enough ; but what a charming, 
strange, musical word is ‘intin- 
goli,’ which corresponds with 
‘entrées’! It sounds not unlike 
a Kafir word, and there seems to 
be a deliciously quaint metallic 
ring to the second syllable. 
* Arrosti’ means roasts, of course, 
and ‘ inselata’ is evidently salad ; 
but is there not something pecu- 
liarly pleasing in the name ‘ ver- 
dure’ for vegetables? Does not 
‘ dolei’ (sweets) suggest that it is 
almost time for the ‘dolce far 
niente’ when you have got so far 
in the bill of fare? And don’t you 
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almost hesitate to engage any of 
the delicious cheeses which look 
so formidable under the name of 
‘ formaggi’ ? 

On the occasion of my first 
visit I dined exceeding well off 
the following : 


s. d. 
Anchoviesand butter . . . 0 
Fricasseed chicken . . . . 0 9 
Dish of spinach with butter. . 0 4 
Bread : - * » 9 
ac am ss tet ele ee Be 

1 10 
Twopence to the civil waiter, 


who rejoiced in the name of Lo- 
renzo, made just two shillings. 
The whole atmosphere of the 
place was lively in the extreme. 
Dark-eyed closely-shaven Italian 
singers, sprucely-dressed French 
commercial travellers or employés, 
ladies—some dressed neatly and 
plainly, others with a marvellous 
luxury, especially in the matter 
of chignons; scraps of amusing 
conversation, wit, and repartee, 
overheard at irregular intervals, 
or frequently launched from one 
table to another ; two little kit- 
tens playing about, petted and 
fed by all the ladies and most of 
the gentlemen ; great shouting of 
‘Garcon ! from strangers, ‘ Lo- 
renzo!’ and ‘Antonio! from 
habitués of the place ; cheerful 
replies of the waiters, ‘ Eccomi, 
signore !’ ‘ Vengo subito, madama !’ 
frequent loud-voiced colloquies 
with the busy chef through the 
little aperture which communi- 
cates with the kitchen ; all kinds 
of wonderful dishes ordered at 
once, and Lorenzo or Antonio 
summoned to fetch them away 
when ready, by one or two strokes 
respectively of a loud-toned hand- 
bell ; everywhere noise, chatter, 
cheery laughter, savoury odours ; 
here and there a bewildered 
sedate-looking Englishman; from 
the outer café more noise and 
laughter, and much clicking of 








dominoes : such were some of the 
principal features which struck us 
on this our first visit to the ‘ café,’ 
‘albergo,’ or ‘ trattoria’ (for it is 
all of these) ‘ di Firenze e Napoli.’ 
Then we made the pleasing dis- 
covery that nearly every guest of 
the male sex, immediately on the 
completion of his repast, began to 
smoke—long rat-tailed Italian or 
Swiss cigars, dubious fat two- 
penny Whitechapel havanas, 
cigarettes, and here and there an 
honest pipe—and that none of 
the ladies objected in the least ; 
nay, we have even seen several of 
the dear creatures themselves in- 
dulge in the fragrant cigarette, 
and one fair one, with a profusion 
of golden hair and very strong 
nerves, actually smoked two full- 
sized and doubtless full-flavoured 
havana cigars while she was sip- 
ping her after-breakfast coffee ! 
Verily a Bohemian assemblage, 
but pleasant and mirthful withal, 
and a happier sight to look upon 
than a number of dingy-looking 
men, many of them with their 
hats on, cooped up in stuffy little 
boxes, hardly ever speaking to 
each other, but busily engaged in 
devouring ‘ cuts off the joint’ and 
similar true British delicacies, 
casting frequent furtive glances at 
the money article of the Times, 
which is propped up against the 
cruet-stand for convenience. Par- 
don the digression and diatribe, 
reader; but I do hate a City 
eating-house ! 

Now let us discuss the dishes 
and the cookery. On my next 
visit 1 had the following: ‘ mo- 
rue & la hollandaise,’ which is cod- 
fish with butter and boiled pota- 
toes ; then breast of veal, stuffed, 
with spinach and tomato-sauce ; 
Parmesan cheese, bread, and a 
pint of very fair claret, for the 
total of one and tenpence! My 
previous dinner seemed somewhat 
dearer than this, but fricasséed 
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chicken was one of the dear 
dishes (ninepence) ; and as there 
were no vegetables with it, I was 
obliged to have a full dish of 
‘épinards au beurre’ afterwards; 
but ‘morue a la hollandaise’ in- 
cludes potatoes, and ‘ poitrine de 
veau farcie aux épinards’ included 
a moderate allowance of vegeta- 
bles. And I found another ad- 
vantage here on this occasion, of 
considerable importance to a man 
of my lazy temperament, that 
nobody ever seemed in any hurry, 
and after I had spent a full hour 
in the consumption of the dinner 
in question, it was very pleasant 
to sit still and smoke for another 
hour or so, reading the lively 
Figaro (the French one, I mean), 
the objectionable Union Démv- 
eratique, the pretty little Petit 
Journal, or our own familiar 
English papers. 

Now let us enter into more 
details anent the marvellous bill 
of fare. ' 

The ‘hors d’ceuvre’ we may pass 
over, as they comprise nothing 
very extraordinary, only anchovies, 
sardines, olives, celery, and slices 
of Italian sausage or salami, very 
hard, requiring good teeth, but 
tasty and nice withal. 

Under the head ‘zuppa’, we 
find macaroni in every possible 
shape, and begin to realise that 
we are in Italy, or at any rate 
amongst Italians, when we hear 
how often it is called for. ‘ Ma- 
caroni,’ ‘ vermicelli,’ and the va- 
rious other forms of pdté d’ Italie, 
appear in soups, along with 
‘ jullienne,’ ‘riz et legumes,’ &c., 
at the modest price of threepence; 
but the favourite style seems to 
be a huge plate of solid macaroni 
or vermicelli, with a liberal allow- 
ance of a certain reddish-brown 
sauce, of which the Italians alone 
seem to possess the secret. It is 
then called ‘ macaroni al sugo,’ in 
contradistinction to the soup, 























which is ‘ macaroni al brodo.’ A 
favourite preparation of vermicelli 
in this style is called ‘ spaghetti,’ 
and a dish of rice similarly treated 
is termed a ‘risotto.’ These na- 
tional dishes are sixpence, and 
there is certainly plenty of them 
for the money. I doubt indeed 
if a stranger, who commences his 
repast with a copious ‘ spaghetti,’ 
or ‘macaroni al sugo,’ will feel 
much inclined for solid meat after- 
wards ; his appetite will rather 
require tempting back into exist- 
ence by certain piquant and 
ethereal ‘ kickshaws.’ 

It is amusing to watch Italians 
and Englishmen eating macaroni 
and similar dishes. The contrast 
is strong. Your Italian, when 
he has once got the end ofa string 
of macaroni or vermicelli in his 
mouth, requires but slight inter- 
vention of his fork, for, bending 
over his plate, he sucks up coil 
after coil of the rich greasy mass 
with great skill and infinite calm- 
ness. Your Englishman, on the 
contrary, cuts it up small with 
knife or spoon, puts a little bit 
on his fork, taking great care that 
none hangs down, and so pro- 
ceeds slowly and delicately to dis- 
pose of the whole mass, inch by 
inch, in the most methodical 
manner. Here let me mention a 
very peculiar dish called ‘ ravioli.’ 
I only once saw it in the menu 
here, and not having the faintest 
idea what it was, I immediately 
ordered it. It appeared to be 
composed as follows: a number 
of large, broad, thin slices of the 
above-named pdié d’ Italie, in the 
middle of which were inserted 
certain little lumps of savoury 
minced meat, the whole stewed 
with an abundance of the indis- 
pensable ‘ sugo.’ It was not only a 
novel, but a pleasant sensation to 
me, and I shall not often pass by 
‘ravioli.’ Certainly it costs the 
vast sum of eightpence, but then 
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it was eminently substantial and 
satisfactory ; so much so that I 
could not eat anything else that 
evening, except a little Camem- 
bert cheese, bread-and-butter ; and 
my little dinner, with a pint of ale, 
came to one and fourpence. 

Next we come to the consider- 
ation of the fish. ‘ Morue a la 
hollandaise’ we have already men- 
tioned. Turbot is very good in 
the same manner, ‘ Maquereau a 
la maitre d’hotel,’ i.e. mackerel 
grilled, with plenty of butter and 
a liberal sprinkling of chopped 
herbs, is excellent, and uncom- 
monly cheap at sixpence. They 
fry soles very delicately here, and 
also do them au gratin for eight- 
pence, mushrooms included. Red 
mullets are very good in the Italian 
way, that is, instead of frying them 
wrapped up in paper (I believe 
bank-notes are the correct thing 
at the palatial mansions of our 
highest aristocracy), they envelop 
them in an exquisite thin batter. 
Now you can’t eat the paper—at 
least it is not good for you—but 
this little batter is nice and tasty, 
and you can attack your little red 
fish in a more straightforward 
manner. Besides this, there are 
several other ways in use here for 
red mullet, in which butter, chop- 
ped herbs, and tomatoes are in- 
troduced. This excellent little 
fish, fried as above, is sixpence, 
or with the tomatoes, &c., seven- 
pence. ‘Raie au beurre noir,’ 
skate with black butter, will of 
course be familiar to most of my 
readers ; but it is desirable to re- 
turn for a moment to our homely 
old friend the sole, merely to men- 
tion that the Italians call him 
‘ sfoglia.’ Among the ‘ bollito’ we 
find that ‘un manzo naturale,’ 
alias ‘un beeuf nature,’ means a 
small slice of boiled beef, and costs 
fourpence ; if ‘guarnito,’ ‘ garni,’ 
or garnished with French or hari- 
cot beans, fivepence; the quarter 











of a boiled chicken is ninepence, 
without garniture. There are some 
good things among the ‘ fritti,’ or 
fried meats: brains in two ways 
for those who want them, at six- 
pence; calves’ liver fried either 
plain or with onions, fivepence. 
With onions it is termed ‘ fegato 
4 la Venitiana,’ and is very good. 
I remember that one day, when a 
dish of it was brought to me, as 
the fragrant perfume of the hum- 
ble bulb diffused itself all over 
the room, I heard several voices, 
some of them female ones, asking 
the waiter, after an interrogative 
sniff, ‘Qu’est que-c’est que ca qui 
sent si bon? Among the ‘ fritti’ 
the gourmand will probably be 
pleased with ‘rognons aux cham- 
pignons,’ or kidneys with mush- 
rooms, price eightpence. Coming 
to the entrées—I beg pardon, in- 
tingoli—we find that they are 
legion, and constantly changing, 
and can therefore only glance at a 
few of them, premising that their 
price runs from sixpence, for 
which you can have braised beef 
with haricot-beans, to one shilling, 
the cost of a ‘ poulet 4 la Marengo,’ 
or a ‘filet aux champignons.’ 
There are certain things we are 
almost always sure of finding un- 
der this heading, such as ‘ veau 
braisé aux épinards’ (in the Italian 
bill of fare, ‘ vitello braggiato con 
spinachi’), fricasseed chicken, ‘ ra- 
gout‘de veau aux pommes,’ and 
several others, including veal-cut- 
lets ‘& la Milanaise,’ which appear 
to be fried enveloped in a little 
paste of cheese, and though quaint 
are not nasty. But ‘quaglietti 
aux pois’ was one of those nice, 
novel, speculative names which 
took my fancy directly, and I at 
once ordered it boldly, not like a 
weak-minded Briton on another 
occasion, who kept pointing to 
different articles in the menu, and 
asking, ‘ Kesker saker sar? which 
was his best French for ‘ What is 
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that? The ‘quaglietti’ turned out 
to be a very long thin slice of veal 
rolled round, with forcemeat in- 
side it, into the form of a very fat 
sausage, fried, served with tomato- 
sauce, and garnished with peas. 
On subsequent occasions when 
‘ petits pois’ were no more, I have 
had this most excellent dish gar- 
nished with cauliflowers (cavol/- 
fiori) or Brussels sprouts (cavol- 
lini di Brurelles). The partridge 
and the grouse frequently figure 
amongst our entrées ; but why do 
both French and Italian cooks 
seem to think that these estimable 
birds have a strong natural affinity 
for cabbages? Instead of being de- 
licately roast, eaten with bread- 
sauce and fried crumbs, here you 
have ‘ coq de bruyére aux choux’ 
and ‘perdreau aux choux;’ the 
birds actually stewed with a greasy 
mass of cabbage ! 

Game is certainly one of the 
few things which we can cook, 
and foreigners can’t. I don’t think 
though that I have much to say 
against a ‘ caille bardé au cresson ; 
that is, a fat and succulent little 
quail, dressed in a thin waistcoat 
of fat bacon, nicely roasted, and 
served up with his own gravy and 
a few watercresses, for ninepence. 

With regard to ‘ filet aux cham- 
pignons,’ I may remark that, al- 
though I specially asked for ‘ peu 
de filet et beaucoup de champig- 
nons,’ I was not satisfied with the 
latter, for they were insipid little 
‘buttons’ of things; and I have al- 
ways held that a mushroom should 
be as big round as a five-shilling 
piece before it is worth broiling— 
the little ‘ buttons’ are only fit for 
pickling. 

Here I must beg to be allowed 
to lay down my pen for an hour 
or so, for it is half-past one, 
and certain internal admonitions 
keenly remind me of lunch-time. 
Therefore I am off to Princes- 
street. 




















It is done ; I have lunched, and 
have returned. I had a ‘rata- 
touille.’ Now is not this a charm- 
ing word, suggesting to the 
imaginative mind vague notions of 
a postman’s knock, combined with 
certain ornamental operations per- 
formed on the tawny cuticle of 
South Sea islanders, and other 
heterogeneous ideas? As to the 
ingredients of the ‘ ratatouille,’ 
the contents of my plate were as 
follows: sundry pieces of veal 
about the size of large walnuts, 
the livers ofa couple of fowls, the 
heart of a fowl, the heart of a 
pigeon, and many pieces of pota- 
toes and carrots, all stewed to- 
gether, with a most savoury gravy ; 
and a very excellent little tout 
ensemble it was. The price was 
only sixpence. A dish of ‘ épi- 
nards au beurre’ and some of my 
favourite Camembert completed 
my repast. 

Now to proceed with our review 
of the bill of fare. Among the 
‘ arrosti,’ or roasts, we remark our 
old friends ‘ rosbif,’ ‘gigot,’ and 
other English joints. Each por- 
tion of beef, veal, mutton, or pork 
is served up with a moderate 
allowance of vegetables, and the 
price is sevenpence. Excellent 
roast fowl or duck can be had for 
ninepence, entitling you, however, 
only to one quarter of either of 
these birds. The various salads, 
at fourpence, do not claim any 
special notice, being very good, 
but not peculiar. The ‘ verdure,’ 
dishes of vegetables cooked in dif- 
ferent ways, and often eaten by 
themselves, are well worth trying 
at the same moderate price. 
Among the ‘dolci,’ we remark 
‘ beignets de pommes’ as being the 
most artistic ; sweet omelettes and 
fruit come under the same head- 
ing. The cheeses consist generally 
of Roquefort, Bondon, Camem- 
bert, Gruyére, Dutch, Cheshire, 
and Parmesan. 
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Did space allow me, I could 
give you the items of dozens of 
dinners I have enjoyed here, show- 
ing how the most varied delicacies 
are obtainable at an expense sel- 
dom exceeding one and tenpence. 
One point I must mention, that is, 
the wine. A very fair sound Bor- 
deaux, far above the level of 
* petit bleu,’ is to be had here for 
a shilling the bottle, or sixpence 
the half-bottle; while for the 
wealthier connoisseurs there are 
excellent high-class wines of both 
France and Italy at very moderate 
rates. A great charm of the place 
is its perfect freedom and equality; 
every one seems at his ease, rich 
or poor alike. Yon tottering old 
signor in the threadbare coat, 
whose music pupils are evidently 
beginning to desert him, and who 
can’t afford any higher indulgence 
than a rice and vegetable soup and 
a small plate of plain boiled beef, 
with half a pint of ale, makes 
himself quite as comfortable, re- 
ceives quite as much attention 
from friend Lorenzo, and dallies 
quite as long over the newspapers 
after he has completed the modest 
repast, as those luxurious com- 
mercial men with the well-lined 
pockets, who are entertaining 
those fair-haired young ladies, not 
wholly unconnected with the 
theatrical profession, at a neigh- 
bouring table, on which ‘sole au 
gratin,’ ‘poulet & la Marengo,’ 
‘ filet aux champignons,’ and other 
expensive delicacies follow each 
other in delightful profusion, and 
are washed down by copious 
draughts of ‘Veuve Clicquot’ or 
‘asti spamante.’ And there is 
much merry laughter all over the 
place, in which ‘La Nina,’ the 
darling little child of the ‘ pro- 
prietario,’ frequently joins, as she 
scampers about among the ‘con- 
vives,’ who all know her, playing 
sometimes with a dog belonging 
to some one of the guests, and 
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sometimes with the little white 
kitten, often getting sadly in the 
way of honest Lorenzo and An- 
tonio as they bustle along with 
savoury dishes just received from 
the ‘chef.’ 

Honest skilful ‘chef’! Fre- 
quently have I seen thy kindly 
swarthy face thrust through that 
little window, thy bright southern 
eyes directed inquiringly towards 
group after group of diners, as if 
in hopes of seeing on their coun- 
tenances the reflection of that in- 
ward satisfaction which the results 
of thy skill must surely have called 
forth. 

Has not this been the pleasant- 
est and most profitable of our 
rambles? Do not hesitate to fol- 
low my example, friendly reader. 
If you are unskilled in the lingua 
Toscana, nor even master of the 
pleasant tongue of France, friends 
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Lorenzo and Antonio speak a little 
English, and will probably speak 
more by the time this is in print ; 
besides, in the event of any philo- 
logical difficulty, you have only to 
appeal to ‘ La Padrona.’ 

And now that I must ramble 
farther afield, even to where the 
big green seas and white breakers 
dash against the rugged crags of 
the farthest Cornish coast, I too 
must bid farewell to the quaint 
little Italian ‘ albergo,’ planted so 
comfortably on English soil. Yet 
will I not say ‘adieu’ to ‘ Pa- 
drone’ and ‘ Padrona,’ to civil 
waiters, skilful ‘ chef,’ and prat- 
tling ‘Nina,’ playing with the 
kittens, which may, perchance, be 
big cats when I return. No, not 
‘adieu,’ but ‘au revoir; and when 
I do return, may I find you all 
merry and prosperous as I leave 
you, and even more so! 
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THE RAG-PICKERS OF NEW YORK. 
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In no class or phase of human ex- 
istence does the maxim that ‘ ne- 
cessity is the mother of invention’ 
appear as a more striking truth 
than among the poor of great 
cities. To them intellectual, or 
social, or political problems are as 
nothing : there is an intenser pro- 
blem always confronting them— 
* How to get bread? Weighed in 
comparison with this, how little 
does the intellect of poverty care 
whether morals are intuitive or to 
be acquired, whether there shall 
be large latitude for divorce, or 
whether women shall vote, and 
Jones bea legislator forthe nation ! 
Their problem is a much harder 
one, being practical, and to be 
worked over and over again, and 
solved anew, every weary day of 
their lives ; what there is of mind 
in them is devoted to it ; and it is 
a curious thing, worth stopping a 
moment to observe, how the poor 
use as a means what greater in- 
tellects propose as an end. Pat 
will vote for all sorts of noble 
principlesand policies—if you will 
give him a job ora bank-note. 

The motley professions of the 
poor are an interesting object of 
study ; and if the poor are not 
themselves philosophers, they are 
excellent subjects for philosophi- 
cal dissection. How characteristic 
of each city, too, are the little 
trades peculiar to each! There 
are many trades common to all, and 
many only to be found in one. In 
Paris, to supply the gourmands 
with pain cuit for their hams and 
cutlets, the ‘ bread-pickers’ lie in 
wait near the schools, and wheedle 
the bread out of the boys which 
VOL. XXX. NO, CLXXX. 


they have brought for their noon 
lunch. Carts go round to the back 
doors every morning, and gather 
the débris of the Parisian feasts, 
carry it home, separate the con- 
glomerated mixture, pick out the 
bread, roast and grind it up, and 
Messieurs the diners in the Palais 
Royal have it, nice and brown, 
upon the meats so daintily set be- 
fore them. In St. Petersburg, 
Vienna, Constantinople, there are 
wretched tradés, some of which 
it would be revolting to mention, 
and which are nevertheless pecu- 
liar and strikingly illustrative of 
the civilisation which gives them 
aliment. 

New York has its share of the 
destitute and the desperate. Al- 
beit the metropolis of ‘ our great 
country, sir,’ New York inherits 
the scourge of the older capitals ; 
and though there are many marked 
differences to be found between 
the lowest classesin the American 
and in the European cities, the 
same broad fact of extreme and 
too often criminal poverty displays 
itself in both. The most noticeable 
and instructive difference between 
the New York poor and the Lon- 
don or Parisian poor is the pecu- 
liar variegated form of it. Another 
difference is that the poor of 
New York are not spread over so 
large a surface, but are more con- 
centrated in particular quarters ; 
as a recent American writer says, 
they ‘are packed closer to the 
square yard.’ As to the greater 
variety in the phases of New York 
poverty, this is clearly due to the 
fact that the New York poor are, 
in the main, the refuse of the 
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older nations—the scum and the 
tares ofemigration. The English 
reader would be astonished to learn 
how very large a proportion of the 
New York paupers are foreigners 
—mainly Irish and Germans—or 
the children of foreigners. It is 
comparatively a very rare thing to 
meet a native American beggar, 
one whose father and grandfather 
were Americans. But there is 
one very singular fact with regard 
to these foreign paupers, in contrast 
with European pauperism, which 
is pointed out by the writer to 
whom I have referred. The ‘dan- 
gerous classes,’ he says, do not 
tend to become fixed and inherited 
as in many European cities. The 
constant bustle and change of 
American life, the metamorphoses 
in individual as in the aggregate 
life, the rapidity and care with 
which one passes from one phase 
to another of existence, the coming 
to the top of poor people and the 
descending netherward of the rich, 
have a tendency to disturb the 
status and to alter the condition 
of all classes continually ; reach- 
ing down in their effects to the 
lowest, and not leaving the highest 
exempt from the vicissitudes of 
whith this bubbling and whirl- 
pool are the cause. The poor are 
thus not eternally poor ; one gene- 
ration grovels in the dust, the 
next mounts to fortune and en- 
licktenment; the father is sot, 
beggar, rag-picker—mayhap, thief 
and burglar—the son is school- 
master, editor, perhaps, great mer- 
chant in China goods or India 
shawls. ‘The same families,’ it is 
said, ‘do not here remain long in 
the same houses or the same 
quarters. The husband leaves the 
wife, the wife the husband ; the 
children abandon the disagreeable 
home, or are caught up and trained 
by the various charitable and 
educational associations ; some 
member ofthe family is continually 
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rising up to opulence and respecta- 
bility. The families of the pau- 
pers and beggars and criminals 
are constantly being broken up.’ 
The rag-picker requires but little 
capital, therefore his name is 
legion. A basket, a stick with a 
thin end, are his implements ; 
the whole vast city his field of 
operations; complete untaxed 
liberty to work his license; the 
wastefulness of humanity his op- 
portunity ; the ingenuity of man 
(converting almost all things seem- 
ingly useless, and so rejected, into 
fair articles of certain and valued 
use) his market ; bread and inde- 
pendence his reward. Humble 
and grovelling as it is, it is by no 
means the worst of trades. It is 
an open-air trade ; one which ex- 
ercises muscles and preserves the 
body; it is far better than those 
trades which are carried on in 
factories and cellars with noxious 
atmospheres; and compared with 
the miner, for ever bufied in 
damp gassy caverns, or with the 
firemen of a steamer, who roast 
slowly a lifetime in the black 
belly of the ship, the rag-picker is 
a happy and prosperous mortal. 
This is an age, particularly in 
England and America, of a very 
vivid interest on the part of the 
well-to-do in the condition and 
alleviation of the very poor. The 
benevolence of good men and 
good women is finding out, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, what 
in verity this canker of poverty is ; 
what are its causes in the indivi- 
duals who suffer it; whether in- 
dividuals are redeemable from it, 
and how; what effect this or that 
remedy has, or may have. So it 
is that we may learn the details 
of all the little trades, the shifts 
and inventions of poverty, how 
they work, and what is being 
done to better them. The rag- 


pickers of New York have been 
objects of especial interest and 
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study to ladies devoted to the 
cause of ameliorating human suf- 
fering. Their mode of living and 
working, the effect of their trade 
upon society, the state of their 
homes, and their daily lives have 
been watched ; and thus a minute 
knowledge of them has been ob- 
tained. Visiting them at their 
abode, observing them through all 
the hours of the day, as they ga- 
thered scraps of paper, odd ends of 
newspapers, torn-up letters, wrap- 
ping paper, and what not from the 
gutter; as they ferreted round 
and round the rubbish barrels set 
out in the alleys behind the houses, 
picking and unravelling the con- 
cealed riches deposited there ; as, 
their bags or baskets at last filled, 
they trudge to the place where they 
dispose of their burden, either 
selling it en masse to a man who 
separates and in his turn sells the 
day’s gleanings, or doing this for 
himself at home,—the philanthro- 
pist has then traced the material 
through all the stages of its trans- 
formation up to its final, various, 
and often astonishing uses. The 
rag-pickers, as will be conjectured 
from what I have hinted, are di- 
visible, as is the case with almost 
every trade great and small, into 
groups. Many confine themselves 
to the mere gathering of refuse, 
selling it to some one else in its 
conglomerated state. Others pre- 
fer to go through the whole opera- 
tion, from gathering the rubbish 
to Selling it in separate parcels ot 
each kind to the manufacturers 
who need it in their particular 
business, To the latter, the mere 
collection and selling of rags is 
but a part of this avocation. Rags, 
indeed, are but incidental, but one 
of many branches. Besides them 
the rag-picker keeps a sharp look- 
out for all kinds and bits of bone, 
every piece of broken glass or old 
iron, every old boot or shoe or strip 
of leather, and every atom of coal, 
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coal-dust, charcoal, or wood which 
may serve to burn as fuel. The 
New York rag-picker begins his 
work, in winter as well as sum- 
mer, very early in the morning ; 
some even begin in the middle of 
the night. The sooner the better; 
for the poor are a multitude, and 
the rivalry for dear life is bitter 
sharp indeed. The fashionables, 
whirling to the balls at the West- 
end at ten o'clock, may, if they 
will, see the rag-pickers already at 
a work which is to last all night; 
and returning homeward at three 
or four in the morning may, if 
their eyes be not too heavy, ob- 
serve new battalions of the drudg- 
ing army coming upon the even 
yet but half-gleaned field. Many 
of the rag-pickers have their regu- 
lar accustomed round ; there are 
certain purlieus where they are 
known and favoured — some 
others highly favourable to their 
vocation. The vicinity ofthe res- 
taurants at certain hours are har- 
vest grounds for bones and rem- 
nants; rags are most plentiful in 
the narrower and poorer quarters, 
but the servants of the private 
houses are the peculiar patrons 
of the rag-pickers. Nearly every 
house has its barrel for refuse, 
which is emptied late at night or 
early in the morning in piles in 
the alleys. Here you may often 
see, as you pass the corner of 
an alley-way in the night-time, 
dim lanterns moving fitfully here 
and there ; the rag-pickers have 
reached the scene of operations, 
and are ferreting among the piles 
with their sticks, and jamming all 
sorts of odds and ends in their 
baskets, three or four at the same 
pile, seldom speaking to each 
other, and rarely quarrelling. By 
one or two in the afternoon the 
rag-picker has filled, not only his 
bag or basket brimming full, but 
likewise his pockets, the tops of 
his boots—if boots the poor fellow 
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has—the crown of his hat, the old 
suspender which passes around his 
body in lieu of a belt, the space 
between waistcoat and body— 
every available nook, in short, 
about him ; and thus ‘ crammed,’ 
he returns home for the next part 
of his work. At home he has, if 
a passably well-to-do and orderly 
rag-picker, an arrangement by 
which he may keep his goods in 
separate receptacles. Often at 
one side of his modest apart- 
ment there is a row of wooden 
boxes fastened together—one for 
cloth rags, one for paper, one for 
scraps of iron, one for bones, and 
so on. These boxes are large, and 
hold, perhaps, the results of a 
week’s street-picking. Arrived at 
home with his gains, he empties 
the mass upon the floor, and, sit- 
ting down beside it, assorts it, and 
deposits each portion into the pro- 
per boxes. A single tour is gene- 
rally sufficient for each twenty- 
four hours, and a single tour 
implies many miles of walking, 
wearisome bending over for hours 
together, and working often ex- 
posed to a fierce east wind which, 
on the northern American coast, 
cuts like a sharp knife, and is 
pitiless in its icy steady blast. 
It is customary, when the rag- 
pickers carry on the business as I 
have described, for the manufac- 
turers to send their men about to 
their houses once or twice a week 
to purchase what they have gather- 
ed, paying them on the spot, and 
themselves conveying the ma- 
terial away. The prices which 
the ragman receives are slight 
enough; but at least there is a 
steady demand for that which 
he has to sell, and his luck, if 
varying, seldom altogether fails 
him. For paper and rags he gets 
three cents (three halfpence) a 
pound ; for bones, scraps of meat, 
vegetables, or bread, fifty cents 
(two shillings) a bushel ; old boots 


and shoes and scraps of leather 
have no set price, but are bought 
usually for fuel, and fetch from 
two to four cents a pound; iron 
is subjected to the same variable- 
ness, as iron is dearer or cheaper 
in the general market. The active 
and skilled rag-picker often makes 
ten or twelve dollars a week, 
which, taking it as an income of 
a hundred pounds a year, is no 
mean gain for such a trade. Such 
cases are, however, exceptional, 
the great majority of rag-pickers 
receiving not more than two or 
three dollars a-week. As in all 
trades or occupations, there are 
many grades among the rag-pick- 
ers : there is a chance here, as well 
as in other walks of life, for en- 
ergy, capacity, and industry to 
command the highest price. The 
incomes I have mentioned illus- 
trate the two extremes, the best 
class of workmen in rag-picking 
deriving from it as good a living 
as others do in different branches 
of manual labour ; while the low- 
est rag-picking stratum, the lazy, 
the ambitionless, the stupid, just 
make enough to drag along a pre- 
carious existence from day to day, 
living almost literally from hand 
to mouth. Too many of them only 
earn their paltry pittance to hasten 
to the low bar-rooms in the Bowery 
or down by the river, where they 
soon make an end of it by spend- 
ing their last copper in drink. 
But those who look upon the rag- 
pickers as a class as degraded, dis- 
sipated, motiveless people utterly 
mistake them. Humble as their 
avocation is, they are often found 
not humbled by it. Many who 
have been driven to it by neces- 
sity labour to make it but a 
transient episode in their lives—a 
standpoint whence they may work 
on to better things. The foreign 
emigrant who takes to this and 
other equally humble avocations 
soon begins to feel the sphere of 
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change and transition going on all 
about him; he learns that this 
need not be for him a stagnant 
and stationary life, but, ifhe wills 
it, only a stepping-stone. Thus 
it is that there is great rivalry 
among the rag-pickers ; and they 
are so far a complete community, 
a society, among themselves, that 
they have their regular social 
grades, the upper stratum being 
the rag-picker aristocracy, a proud 
and supercilious race to their ‘ in- 
feriors,’ and the lower being the 
plebeiansand ‘lowerorders.’ These 
social degrees are marked, and 
many are the jealousies and en- 
vies of one toward the other. They 
cherish indignant resentment at 
any violation of their ‘right of 
way; and they have etiquettes 
and prescriptive privileges among 
themselves as well as the world 
of fashion has above them. 

It is worth noting that a very 
large proportion of the New York 
rag-pickers are German emigrants ; 
comparatively few Irish are found 
among them. The Irish who 
emigrate are more prone to dig- 
ging and cleaning roads and 
streets, performing farm drudgery, 
and the females to household 
work. New York receives its 
supply of corporation workmen 
almost entirely from the sons of 
the Emerald Isle. The persistent 
steadiness of the German, his 
plodding patience in acquiring 
skilfulness in what he undertakes, 
makes him a far more successful 
rag-picker than the few Irish who 
are his comrades. The German, 
high and low, be he philosopher 
or labourer, has a tendency to re- 
duce everything to a system—to 
make a science of what he under- 
takes to do, however insignificant. 
Many poor German families land 
every year from the emigrant 
steamers at New York, who have 
gone to America with no definite 
prospect of employment, with no 
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friends awaiting them upon the 
strange shore, and with no idea 
what they will do when they 
reach what rumour has told them 
is the promised land of plentiful 
work and high wages. They ar- 
rive almost penniless, and are 
forced at once to set about some- 
thing to ward off imminent 
starvation. Many of these find 
in rag-picking an employment 
ready at their hands, requiring 
nothing but hands and feet and 
moderate energy. There is, in 
an obscure, but by no means 
squalid, by-street of New York a 
colony of these German rag-pick- 
ers, who have collected together 
on the principle that poverty loves 
company, and after the social 
manner of Teutons everywhere. 
Here are about a hundred families, 
comprising between four and five 
hundred persons. They are in no 
sense paupers. Not more than 
two families live in the same 
house ; and the houses are neat, 
not gloomy, two-story buildings. 
Several bear-gardens near at hand 
attest the fact that they are nei- 
ther too poor nor too disheart- 
ened to patronise amusements the 
taste for which they have brought 
hither from the Faderland. Enter 
their houses: you will see nothing 
to revolt you; everything is neat 
and tidy, though scant, perhaps, 
and homely ; and there is a look 
about the houses which is really 
home-like. In the morning you 
will see groups of clean neatly- 
dressed children coming out of 
the houses, and if you follow 
them you will see them enter the 
great brick public school several 
squares off, where they are taught 
in common with the children of 
well-to-do citizens, and where they 
are not charged a penny for tui- 
tion from one year’send to another. 
These rag-pickers, who have such 
really comfortable houses, and 
whose children are growing up to 
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be enlightened men and women, 
go every Saturday to the savings- 
bank, where they deposit the 
‘excess of revenue over expendi- 
ture’ for the week; sometimes 
it is more, sometimes less, but 
it is always something ; and if you 
talk to them, you soon learn that 
they by no means consider them- 
selves ‘settled for life.” They 
mean to pass from the purga- 
tory of rag-picking to an upper 
tier of respectability and inde- 
pendence. And if you ask what 
they mean to do, nine out of ten 
will respond, ‘ As soon as I have 
money enough laid by, I shall give 
up rag-picking, go out West, take 
a farm, and settle down upon it.’ 
And this a majority of these Ger- 
man rag-pickers actually do; in 
many cases they prosper in the 
West, get to be independent pro- 
prietors of large farms, and their 
sons become lawyers, governors, 
and members of Congress. Their 
rude life in the metropolis has well 
fitted them for the hardships of 
the backwoods ; and, their earlier 
trials over, they have no reason, 
in the end, to regret that they 
have emigrated to the new con- 
tinent. A striking contrast with 
this German colony of rag-pickers 
which I have described is seen in 
another group, following the same 
trade, and living almost at the 
opposite extremity of the metro- 
polis. On the skirts of Central 
Park—that vast ornamental ex- 
panse at one end of the city which 
serves to New York the purpose 
which Hyde and St. James’s Parks 
do to London—is to be found a 
collection of rude filthy shanties, 
ill built, rickety, patched up, and 
some halftumbling over, inhabited 
by a population which strikes you 
at once as an undoubted element 
of the ‘ dangerous classes.’ These, 
too, are rag-pickers by profession ; 
and these eitherremain rag-pickers 
through life, and hand down as a 


legacy a rag-picking career to their 
children, or they resort to some 
far worse method of livelihood, 
they, or the generation after them. 
There are, in this colony, living 
embedded in dirt, finding their 
amusement in drink and fighting, 
and never looking farther ahead 
into the future than to provide 
for the bare wants of each day, 
few Germans, but many Irish, 
some French, and many native 
Americans of foreign parentage. 
These wretched people are at the 
lowest scale of the rag-picking 
society—the plebeians and the 
outcasts of it. They are degraded, 
drunken, lazy, evil-tongued, and 
evil-minded ; and if, as a class, 
they can be separated from the 
distinctly criminal class, it is 
by a very narrow and uncer- 
tain line. With many of them 
rag-picking is but an outward 
show, an ostensible business ; 
many are the confederates of 
burglars, thieves, and garrotters, 
and use the opportunities which 
the daily exigencies of their trade 
supply to spy out eligible houses 
for plunder, to acquaint them- 
selves with locks and windows 
and the insecure places of the 
house, and to guide their more 
daring comrades to the scene of 
their discoveries. Sometimes they 
are themselves daring thieves, and 
rag-picking is a convenient cloak 
for their real trade; and when 
thieves, they are audacious, despe- 
rate, and sanguinary. Perhaps 
as desperate a class of criminals 
as exist are American-born sons 
of Irish or German emigrants. 
Steeped in misery and the 
wretched immorality of the des- 
perately poor from infancy, they 
grow up under the influence of 
that determination, energy, and 
want of restraint which is cha- 
racteristic of the soil. They shrink 
from no crime, however revolting. 
In riots they are murderous, and 




















in the pursuit of gain they hold 
human life as a grain in the palm 
of their hands. One who knows 
the lower orders in New York as 
well as any man living, says: 
‘ They rifle a bank where English 
thieves pick a pocket; they mur- 
der where English prolétaires 
cudgel or fight with fists; in a 
riot they begin what seems about 
to be the sacking of a city, where 
English rioters would merely bat- 
ter policemen or smash lamps.’ 
In that dirty jumble of shanties, 
which has been described, are con- 
cealed many such characters, who 
go about rag-picking by day, 
prowling through alleys and by- 
ways, and who wander forth again 
at night armed with garroting 
arms, and provided at once with 
skeleton-keys, with bowie-knives, 
and with revolvers. The German 
colony is transitory, and rises ; 
this one is stationary, or descends 
lower. 

Most of the New York rag- 
pickers are comprised within 
these two, so widely different, 
settlements. A few are, however, 
to be found huddled in the dark 
and narrow quarters of the streets 
at the lower end of the town ; 
choosing to pursue their business 
solitary and alone, without the 
joys of companionship, or the dis- 
tresses of jealousy and rivalry. 
The total number of people pur- 
suing this avocation in the city is 
estimated at about twelve hun- 
dred, of which a considerable 
majority are women; and it is 
observed that the women do quite 
as well as the men, and not sel- 
dom are the more skilful and suc- 
cessful of the two. There are also 
some children who have early 
been forced by their parents into 
rag-picking; and I have heard a 
story of one little girl of twelve, 
who supported, and supported in 
real decency and passable comfort, 
her lazy and remorseless parents, 
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who forced her to pick rags, and 
themselves lived indolently at 
home doing nothing. She was 
very rightly taken from them by 
some benevolent society, sent to 
school, and given a chance to 
earn her support in a much less 
drudging and comfortless way. 

It is interesting to take note 
of what becomes of the miscel- 
laneous materials which the rag- 
pickers manage to gather in the 
various districts, odd holes, and 
corners of the great city. Here 
are a few of their destinations. 
The old rags and paper, after 
being sorted and re-sorted until 
the different qualities are divided 
into separate bundles, finally 
reach, through the great dealers, 
the paper manufacturer; and in 
no long time thereafter emerge 
into the printing-offices, long fair 
sheets pass through the great 
creaking presses, and appear at 
the breakfast-table as the 7ri- 
bune, Herald, or Times. Of the 
bones which are picked up in the 
streets and picked out of the re- 
fuse barrels, the best become, 
after various processes, umbrella 
and parasol handles, snuff-boxes 
and cigar-cases; these, too, are 
often turned into tooth-brushes, 
buttons, and similar articles of 
toilet or dress. The history of 
the broken glass which is picked 
up in every imaginable shape and 
form, in every imaginable nook 
and corner, ever repeats itself, 
and it is Pheenix-like ; for it gets 
in the end to the glass-manufac- 
turer again, who solders it toge- 
ther en masse, then twists and 
turns it into old familiar shapes ; 
the glass-blowers blow it in the 
museums of wonders, and it once 
more reaches, under skilful mani- 
pulation, the glories of ornamental 
goblets and mirrors, cruet bottles 
and decanters. 

What the old iron becomes in 
its widely divergent peregrina- 
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tions, after leaving the rag-picker’s 
hands, may be imagined; it re- 
turns of course to its manifold 
original uses; and this being be- 
yond all others the age of iron, 
when iron ministers to a thousand 
needs of man, and is indispensa- 
ble alike in palace and in hovel, 
it is the most valuable, as well as 
the most frequent, of the rag- 
picker’s gleanings. One use of it, 
however, is curious. The ‘Gre- 
cian bend’ being in fashion, iron 
was used in making the ladies’ 
panniers ; so that the bits of old 
iron gathered by the rag-picker 
in the lanes and alleys have 
doubtless, in many cases, found 
their way from the gutter to the 
boudoir. 

The rag-picker, in the pursuit 
of his trade, is mindful of the 
minutest details. There is no 
solitary atom of which human 
use can be made that he will not 
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take. He refuses nothing; and 
is emphatically a ‘ gleaner of un- 
considered trifles.’ He has his 
hopes and aspirations and en- 
couragements. In the heap of 
rags and refuse he espies possible, 
often probable, competence. An 
American lady, who has made of 
the New York rag-picker a special 
study, writes thus about him, in 
words with which we can well 
sympathise : ‘ Nothing to him is 
mean or filthy, save that which 
he cannot find; nothing is too 
small for his notice ; though it be 
a bone gnawed by a dog in the 
street, or a bit of paper that flits 
by him on the wings of the winds. 
Sneer at him as we may, he 
dignifies labour by his industry, 
his economy, and his independ- 
ence, and is a living peripatetic 
sermon from the text which 
teaches us to despise not the day 
of small things.’ 
GEO. MAKEPEACE TOWLE. 
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THE THOUSAND ISLES, FLORIDA. 


(Ix Memor1am—Pavut Huet.) 
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Hanp should be cunning and keen the eye 
Of the man who would venture a mimic heaven, 
Who would speed Apollo’s shafts through the sky, 
Or Iris enthrone on her perfect Seven ; 
Who would render Diana's virgin grace, 
Or set the stars in their paths aglow ; 
Would purple the limitless plains of space, 
Where nothing is high and nought is low. 


Who would image the fathomless depths of the skies 
In the tenderer depths of a maiden’s smile, 
Catch the proud sigh as a patriot dies, 
Or show to the traitor his heart of guile ; 
Who would for majesty gem the crown, 
Who for the captive would gild the night, 
Would free the passions of cell and gown, 
And flood the soul with a prophet light. 


Dear are the eye and the cunning hand 

That paint the awe of imminent waves, 
The softer grace of a basking land, 

Or the gloom and glory of pillar’d caves ; 
That bring to the dwellers upon the plain 

The cloud-capp’d mountains of far-off climes, 
Refresh the despairing drought with rain, 

And the tearful heart with Christmas chimes. 


Dear are the cunning hand and the eye 
That cool the tropics with northern snows ; 
Or can bid the lead of the Arctic sky 
Take light and life from the bloom of the rose ; 
That can give blest dreams to the sons of woe, 
And gladness refine with sympathy ; 
Can to the youthful exemplars show, 
And to age call back its infancy. 


And, lo! as we look on the fretted sea, 
Fretted and churn’d by the ship of power, 
And list to the water-fowl’s cry of glee, 
And catch the fragrance of pine and flower, 
We sigh that the eye and the cunning hand 
That left us this fruit of their loving pains 
Shall be seen no more on the sea or the land— 
Can the artist die whilst his work remains 
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Avtuorsuir is a delightful pro- 
fession in the abstract. When it 
can be followed for the love of the 
work, no occupation, except that 
of the artist, can be more delight- 
ful. But writing for money, spin- 
ning stories for bread, keeping a 
family with a pen and ink, is too 
often a-miserable business. The 
Writer to whom authorship is a 
luxury is interrupted at his work 
by the announcement of lunch, or 
by the arrival of the matutinal 
biscuit and sherry. The author 
working for bread is broken in 
upon by an angry message from 
the tax-gatherer, or the arrival of 
a gentleman who is determined to 
serve that writ to-day if he sits in 
the hall until night. No set of 
men were more heavily handi- 
capped by fortune than the found- 
ers ‘of Punch ; no set of men have 
fared better in their later days. 
Take, for example, Jerrold’s early 
struggles, and the picture of the 
author at work in his days of 
success : 

‘He worked at a desk without 
speck upon it,’ says Mr. Jacox, in 
one of his interesting compilations, 
‘using an inkstand in a marble 
shell clear of all litter, his little 
dog at his feet. Ifa comedy was 
in progress, he would now and 
then walk rapidly up and down 
the room, talking wildly to him- 


self. “Ifit be Punch copy, you 
shall hear him laugh presently as 
he hits upon a droll bit.” And 
then abruptly the pen would be 
put down, and the author would 
pass out into the garden, and 
pluck a hawthorn leaf, and go 
nibbling it, and thinking, down 
the side-walks; then “in again, 
and vehemently at work,” unroll- 
ing the thought that had come 
to him along little blue slips of 
paper, in letters smaller than the 
type in which they were presently 
to be set.’ It is often said that 
men have done their best work in 
poverty ; but modern experience 
does not favour this convenient 
theory. Content, which comes 
of a reasonable balance at your 
banker’s, is the safest incentive 
to really good work, both in lite- 
rature and art; while the inde- 
pendence which belongs to this 
position is the best assurance of 
length ofdays. Worry is as fatal 
to Art as it is to the artist him- 
self. Scores of men of genius who 
have died young would have been 
saved by a little ready money. 

It is frequently remarked that 
the literature of Punch in the pre- 
sent day is far inferior to the past. 
The truth is the art of humorous 
writing is rapidly becoming lost 
in the practical and money-making 
habits of the day. Moreover, the 
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littérateur, the journalist, and the 
author have all been bitten with 
the ostentation and false glitter 


of the times. A Punch writer 
nowadays does five times the work 
that a Punch writer found neces- 
sary five-and-twenty years ago. 
He pays double his former rent, his 
wife gives receptions, he belongs 
to several clubs, he drinks cham- 
pagne regularly—in short he is 
dragged at the chariot-wheels of 
Mammon. He imitates his rich 
neighbour, who makes money in 
the City : he must dress up to my 
lord, whom he meets at a West- 
end salon. Therefore he must do 
all kinds of work; anybody can 
engage his pen at a price; he 
writes for the newspapers ; maga- 
zine editors may always rely upon 
him for copy; he writes books ; 
and he is continually cudgelling 
his brains to know how he may 
make money. In the old times 
his chief anxiety was his copy for 
Punch. The Arcadian days of 
leap-frog on Jerrold’s lawn are 
over. Solemn dinner parties at 
Lavender Sweep, the residence 
of Tom Taylor, Esq., are more 
in keeping with the dignity of 
journalism. Nobody is to blame 
for the change. Times alter. We 
have entered a new phase of the 
world’s history. But one has no 
right to expect the broad genial 
humour of free and natural man- 
ners to accompany the feverish de- 
sire to be rich and ostentatious, 
which afflicts modern society. Cy- 
nicism has taken the place of hu- 
mour. Men are all too much alike 
now. To be different from your 
neighbour is to be odd; to be 
eccentric is to be sneered at; and 
nobody can afford to be treated 
with indifference, much less with 
contempt. In the most prosper- 
ous days of Punch, Mark Lemon, 
Leech, Jerrold, Stanfield, and even 
Thackeray found time to play; 
they romped in a hay-field; they 
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indulged in picnics; and a friend 
of mine saw Dickens in a diffi- 
culty with Mark Lemon’s back as 
an incident in a game of ‘tuck- 
in-your-twopenny. Fancy Mr. 
Tom Taylor encouraging this kind 
of thing. There are two or three 
young men on Punch who could 
easily be tempted into a revival of 
the old days; but the fun would be 
forced, the jocularity would not be 
genuine. No; the good old days 
are over, and it is no use lament- 
ing them. 

I have a few threads to pick 
up inthis disjointed narrative, and 
my gossip about Punch is at an 
end. I am reminded that no 
history of this periodical can be 
complete that does not contain 
the statement of Bradbury and 
Evans in regard to their misun- 
derstanding with Mr. Charles 
Dickens. I have already touched, 
with proper delicacy, I hope, the 
cause of the estrangement be- 
tween Charles Dickens and Mark 
Lemon. Mr. Dickens was ag- 
grieved because the editor and 
proprietors of Punch declined to 
insert his extraordinary domestic 
proclamation in Punch. This 
led to the cessation of Household 
Words and to the ruinous publi- 
cation of Once a Week, On the 
back page of Punch for May 28th, 
1859, appeared the announce- 
ment of a new weekly illustrated 
periodical Once a Week, and un- 
derneath it a statement headed 
‘Mr. Charles Dickens and his 
Publishers.’ In this address 
Messrs. Bradbury and Evans ex- 
plained the forcible discontinua- 
tion of their connection with 
Household Words. So far back 
as 1836 they had business rela- 
tions with Mr. Dickens, and in 
1844 an agreement was entered 
into by which they acquired an 
interest in all the works he might 
write, or in any periodical he 
might originate, during a term of 
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seven years. Under this agree- 
ment Bradbury and Evans be- 
came possessed of a joint, though 
unequal, interest with Mr. Dickens 
in Hbusehold Werds, commenced 
in 1850. Friendly relations had 
simultaneously sprung up between 
them,\and they were on terms 
of close intimacy in 1858, when 
circumstances led to Mr. Dickens's 
publication of a statement on the 
subject of his conjugal differences 
in varios newspapers, including 
Househojl Words. The public 
disclosurg of those differences 
took mos} people by surprise, and 
was notofiously the subject of 
comment |by no means compli- 
mentary jo Mr. Dickens. Five 
days after the publication Messrs. 
Bradburyjand Evans learnt that 
Mr. Dickens had resolved to 
break off his connection with 
them begause his statement was 
not published in Punch. No 
previous sequest for its insertion 
had been made, and the ‘grievance 
of Mr. | Dickens substantially 
amounted to this: that Bradbury 
and Evans did not take upon 
themselves, unsolicited, to gratify 
an eccentric wish by a preposter- 
ous action.” Mr. Dickens main- 
tained the attitude he had taken 
up. In the following November 
he summoned a meeting of the 
proprietors. A literary friend 
(Mr. Forster) attended, and stated 
that‘Mr. Dickens considered that 
his publishers had shown so much 
disrespect to him in the exclusion 
of his statement from Punch, as 
to determine him, in so far as he 
had the power, to disconnect him- 
self from them ; and Mr. Forster 
accordingly moved a resolution 
dissolving the partnership and 
discontinuing Household Words. 
‘ Thus, on this ground alone, Mr. 
Dickens put an end to personal 
and business relations of long 
standing ; and by an unauthorised 
and premature public announce- 





ment of the cessation of House- 
hold Words he forced Bradbury 
and Evans to an unwilling re- 
course to the Court of Chancery 
to restrain him from such pro- 
ceedings, whereby he was injuring 
a valuable property, in which 
others besides himself were inter- 
ested. In fact, by his mode of 
proceeding he inflicted as much 
injury as his opportunities per- 
mitted. Not having succeeded 
in purchasing the share of his 
partners at his own price, he de- 
preciated the value of their share 
by all the agencies at his com- 
mand. By publicly announcing 
his intention to discontinue the 
publication of Household Words, 
while that publication was ac- 
tually still issuing and still con- 
ducted by him, he took a course 
calculated to reduce the circula- 
tion and impair the prospects 
of a common property; and if 
he inflicted this injury on his 
partners, it is no compensation to 
them that he simultaneously sa- 
crificed his own interests in the 
publication he is about to sup- 
press. .. Household Words having 
been sold on the 16th of May 
1859, under a decree in Chancery, 
Bradbury and Evans have no fur- 
ther interest in its continuance, 
and are now free to make this per- 
sonal statement, and to associate 
themselves in the establishment 
of Once a Week.’ 

I have already stated that years 
afterwards Mr. Dickens was recon- 
ciled to his friend Mark Lemon, 
though he never put his foot 
inside the doors of Whitefriars af- 
ter the month of May 1859. Once 
a Week, from a literary and artistic 
point of view, was a great success. 
Mr. Dickens made money out of 
Allthe Year Round. Both periodi- 
cals are still in existence. 

The career of Mr. Tom Taylor is 
that of a courageous hard worker. 
He was born at Bishopwear- 
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mouth, a suburban portion of the 
famous north-country port of Sun- 
derland, on the 19th of October 
1817. His father was a brewer, 
a man of character and reputation, 
one of the first aldermen for that 
borough under the Municipal Cor- 
porations Act. In a sterling bio- 
graphical tribute to Mr. Taylor, 
from which I take the liberty of 
borrowing my leading facts, my 
friend Mr. Charles Kent says the 
old man came under the category 
of those who, according to our 
odd and almost heathen idiom, 
are spoken of as self-made men. 
Entirely self-educated, he had, in 
fact, raised himself, like Burns, 
from the plough. His mother 
was left a widow in early life, and 
she owned a small farm at Witton- 
Gilbert, near Durham. He be- 
came a sturdy and successful agri- 
culturist, and finally a successful 
brewer. He married an accom- 
plished lady of German extraction, 
governess to the daughters of Earl 
Brownlow. She and her husband 
lived long enough to witness their 
son’s success as scholar, dramatist, 
and journalist. Tom Taylor com- 
menced his education at Grange 
School, Sunderland. Subsequently 
he went to the Glasgow University 
for two sessions, and won the gold 
medal. At twenty he left Glas- 
gow, and inscribed his name on 
the books of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. In 1840 he took his de- 
gree as a junior optime in mathe- 
matics, his name appearing in the 
first class of the classical tripos. 
In 1842 he was enrolled a Fellow 
of Trinity. He gave lessons in 
classics, and became a successful 
‘coach,’ When he took his degree 
he resolved to support himself. 
He had brothers and sisters who 
had to be started in the world as 
well as himself. In 1840 he gave 
up the paternal allowance. During 
four years at Cambridge he fought 
his own fight with his own hand. 
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At this time, however, he had 
the burden of debts upon his 
shoulders, and he resolved to be 
free. In 1844, renouncing his 
residence at Cambridge, he gave 
up to his creditors the income of 
his fellowship for two years, and 
thus providing for the payment 
of every sixpence of his indebted- 
ness, he started for London, where 
he set up as an author. His ear- 
liest work was for the stage. 
When he left the University he 
was already well advanced in keep- 
ing his terms for the bar. He 
was called on the 26th November 
1846. During the four following 
years he went the Northern Circuit, 
working at law as systematically 
as his journalistic duties would 
permit ; for by this time he was 
regularly employed as a leader- 
writer for the Morning Chronicle 
and Daily News. As a journalist 
he frequently discussed the subject 
of sanitary reform, and through 
the practical interest which he 
took in this subject he obtained, 
in 1850, a Government appoint- 
ment, and gave up Circuit. In 
1854 the Public Health Board was 
reconstructed ; Sir Benjamin Hall 
was appointed president, with a 
salary of 20007. a year, and Mr. 
Tom Taylor was promoted to the 
secretaryship of the board, with a 
salary of 10007. ayear. He held 
this post, and fulfilled the duties 
with distinguished credit to him- 
self, for many years, and finally 
retired on a pension, which he 
still enjoys. Twelve months after 
his removal from Cambridge he 
was elected to the chair of the 
Professorship of English Lan- 
guage and Literature at the Uni- 
versity College, London ; and he 
held this distinguished position 
for two years, during which time 
he delivered a course of lectures 
on Anglo-Saxon and English, and 
made himself a name as a philo- 
logist. From his earliest years 
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Tom Taylor evidenced a strong 
predilection for the histrionic art, 
and, in spite of his journalistic 
prospects, which were full of pro- 
mise, soon after his arrival in 
London he devoted himself to 
dramatic composition. His first 
attempt was made in collabora- 
tion with Mr. Knox, the police 
magistrate. They wrote together 
the Trip to Kissingen, and sub- 
mitted it to the Keeleys, who were 
then lessees and managers of the 
Lyceum Theatre. The piece was 
accepted and purchased for 50/. 
The Keeleys played the leading 
parts in the little work, and it 
was speedily followed by a comic 
drama, from = Taylor's single 
pen, entitled [To Parents and 
Guardians. oth works were 
eminently suc¢essful, and Mr. 
Taylor entered jinto close and in- 
timate relations with the Lyceum 
management. [He worked in col- 
laboration with) Mr. Albert Smith 
and Mr. Charles Kenny in the 
conversion of} popular nursery 
tales into burlesque, such as Whit- 
tington and his Cat, Valentine 
and Orson, Th4 Enchanted Horse, 
and Cinderelly. It was during 
these days of|his first dramatic 
successes that /he was introduced 
to Punch. Hs earliest contribu- 
tions to that periodical were ‘ the 
Spanish Ballads,’ apropos of the 
marriage which led to the Revolu- 
tion of 184§. Since the year 
1846, Mr. Taylor has continued 
his. association with the periodical, 
and with tHe exception of Mr. 
Percival Leigh, he is now the 
oldest living /member of the staff. 
Returning to Mr. Taylor’s drama- 
tic works, soon after his joint 
burlesque with Smith and Kenny, 
he collaborated with Mr, A. E. 
Dubourg in A Sister’s Penance and 
New Men and Old Acres. He 
was joint author with Mark 
Lemon of Slave Life. He had 
Mr. Charles} Reade as his colla- 
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borateur in Masks and Faces, Two 
Loves and a Life, and the King’s 
Rival. These plays were pro- 
duced between 1852 and 1854; 
and in addition Mr. Taylor wrote 
during this period Plot and Pas- 
sion, from a suggestion given to 
him by Mr. John Lang, editor 
of the Mofusselite. Mr. Kent 
defends the subject of his bio- 
graphy from the charges of pla- 
giarism so constantly made against 
Mr. Taylor, and more particularly 
by the writer of an essay in the 
Atheneum signed Q. ‘In justice 
to a dramatic author whose origin- 
ality has only been surpassed by 
his fecundity, yet upon whose 
originality there has been so un- 
generously, and, as appears to us, 
so absurdly cast, a slur of de- 
preciation, some enumeration, 
however cursory, should be at- 
tempted of the more remarkable 
at least among the extraordinary 
variety of plays that his rapid 
hand and fruitful fancy have pro- 
duced.’ In addition to those enu- 
merated, here is a list of works 
produced without collaboration : 
Diogenes and his Lantern was 
played December 26, 1849, with 
Emery as the cynical philosopher. 
In March 1850, at the same house, 
The Vicar of Wakefield was pro- 
duced, with Farren as Dr. Prim- 
rose. In May 1850 came the 
Philosopher's Stone. Next we 
have Prince Dorus, founded on 
the Countess D’Aulnois’ Romance 
of a Nose. This was played at 
the Olympic in December 1850, 
and afforded Mr. Compton a special 
opening for funas the Grand Cham- 
berlain, Count Coqueluche. A year 
afterwards Sir Roger de Coverley 
was produced at the same house 
with Farren in the title réle, a per- 
formance never to be forgotten by 
those who saw it for its classic 
grace and charm. Our Clerks, 
still a very popular farce, was 
played at the Princess’s, on the 
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6th of March 1852. Wigan and 
the Keeleys kept the audiences 
at this house in roars of laughter, 
night after night, as the briefless 
barrister and his two clerks. Wit- 
tikind and his Brothers, an origi- 
nal tale, was produced in April 
1852, and it had the advantage ofa 
cast which included Harley, ‘little 
Kate Terry,’ Flexmore the acrobat, 
and Carlotta Leclercq. To oblige 
Benson, adapted from a French 
vaudeville, was played in March 
1854. Emery and Robson, the 
former as Mr. Benson and the 
latter as Mr. Trotter Southdown, 
soon made the farce popular, and 
induced Mr. Taylor to introduce 
to the publicanother French farce, 
A Blighted Being. Mr. Robson 
as Job Wort, with long black hair, 
a Byronic collar, and striped 
tweeds, was said to be intensely 
funny. Charles de Bernard’s 
novel of Le Gendre supplied the 
dramatic basis of Still Waters run 
deep, which saw the footlights on 
the 14th of May 1855, with Wi- 
gan as John Mildmay. Helping 
Hands followed in June, and in 
May of the next year Retribu- 
tion, adapted from De Bernard’s 
story of La Loi du Talion. Mr. 
Buckstone added John Butterby 
to his répertoire in July, through 
Mr. Taylor's Victims. Two years 
afterwards Mr. Robson was fitted 
with a new part, Peter Pitts, and 
Miss Herbert made a hit as Miss 
Dashwood, in Going to the Bad, 
at the Olympic. Our American 
Cousin was produced onthe 15th of 
October 1858, at Laura Keene’s 
Theatre, New York. Mr. Sothern, 
however, claims to have written 
up and made the part of Lord 
Dundreary, which character was 
not more than indicated in the 
original play. Siwage’s novelette 


Clover Cottage furnished the plot 
of Nine Points of the Law, which 
was first played on April 11, 
1859. 


The House and the Home 
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from the French, the Contested 
Election, and the Fool’s Revenge 
followed. The latter was pro- 
duced in July 1859, when Mr. 
Phelps acted the part of the 
jester. In January 1860 he pro- 
duced his dramatic version of 
Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities, and 
the next month saw the Over- 
land Route. At the end of this 
year Mr. and Mrs. Wigan, Miss 
Herbert, and Miss Kate Terry 
were playing at the St. James's 
his original comedy of Up at the 
Hills ; and to complete the story 
of that fortunate twelvemonth, 
the Babes in the Wood, a comedy, 
was produced at the Haymarket 
in November. The Ticket-of- 
Leave Man was first played on 
the 27th May 1873, with Mr. 
Henry Neville as Bob Brierley. 
This play is the most successful 
of all Mr. Taylor’s dramas. As 
late as last season it was revived 
at the Olympic and proved more 
profitable to the management 
than nearly all the new pieces 
put together, and it divides in 
the country the honour of popu- 
larity with that morbid play 
East Lynne, founded on Mrs. 
Henry Wood's clever novel of 
that name. The Lesson for Life, 
An Unequal Match, and A Nice 
Firm followed. In January 
1870 ’Twixt Axe and Crown was 
played at the Queen’s Theatre, 
with Mrs. Rousby as Elizabeth. 
Mrs. Rousby and her husband 
were discovered at an obscure 
country theatre, and their merits 
chronicled by the Times just prior 
to their appearance in this drama. 
The play was a success, and Mrs. 
Rousby became the rage. The 
photographers made a little for- 
tune by the sale of her portraits. 
She was the heroine also of Mr, 
Taylor’s next play, Joan of Are, 
produced with only moderate suc- 
cess, April 10,1870. Clancarty, 
another historical play, was pro- 
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duced in 1873, with Miss Ada 
Cavendish, Miss Emily Fowler, 
Mr. Henry Neville, Mr. Charles 
Sugden, and Mr. G. W. Anson 
in the cast. A well-constructed 
and interesting drama, it proved 
a marked success, in notable dis- 
tinction to Anne Boleyn, pro- 
duced in 1876 at the Haymarket, 
a play so full of faults, the critics 
say, that it might have been Mr. 
Taylor's first instead of his last 
play. In deference to public 
criticism he amended the drama 
after the opening night by cutting 
out the first act entirely, but 
nothing could save the piece, and 
it was withdrawn as soon as pos- 
sible. Mr. Taylor is so accus- 
tomed to success that the failure 
of Anne Boleyn surprised and 
pained him; all the more that 
he had here and there put into 
the piece dialogue which was terse, 
dramatic, and, now and then, 
poetical. 

No one has ever questioned the 
industry, the dramatic instinct, or 
the peculiar individuality of Mr. 
Taylor’s plays, adaptations or other- 
wise; but he has over and over 
again been charged with taking 
the ideas of other people without 
acknowledgment, and further with 
describing pieces as ‘new dramas, 
by Tom Taylor, Esq.,’ which were 
mere translations from the French 
and German. The question was 
treated exhaustively in a corre- 
spondence between Q. and Mr. 
Taylor in the Atheneum, after- 
wards published in a volume en- 
titled Dramatists of the Present 
Day, dedicated to Swinburne. 
Q. instances and traces to foreign 
sources several plays which Mr. 
Taylor claims as his own. The 
entire question turns upon the 
following view of the dramatist’s 
license and rights as propounded 
by Mr. Taylor: ‘I have always 
conceived that the dramatist is at 
liberty to take his story whence 


he pleases, whether from life, from 
history, or from fiction. Scarcely 
any subject treated in the drama 
or in romance but has roots in 
something besides the author’s 
personal invention or observation. 
In this free appropriation of his 
subject-matter, if in nothing 
else, the puniest playwright who 
adapts a novel or a predecessor's 
piece may claim fellowship with 
Shakespeare. No one borrowed 
his subjects so freely and widely 
as the great master of all drama- 
tists: he did not scruple to lay 
under contribution even the plays 
of earlier English writers; recast- 
ing them, and giving the breath 
of his own life to their dead bones.’ 
But what breath, Mr. Taylor ! 
How it transmuted dross to gold ! 
How it transformed everything 
into an original newness! More- 
over, Shakespeare’s times and ours 
are different. The father of Eng- 
lish drama wrote and adapted 
merely for the players, and with 
an utter ignorance of the im- 
portance which his work was 
to assume. He had no idea 
of printing his plays; and even 
under these circumstances he fre- 
quently in his text acknowledges 
the source of an idea, a story, or 
an inspiration. The comparison 
does not hold good. If Shake- 
speare had lived in the present 
day and had converted a cur- 
rent novel into a play, he would 
certainly have taken the novelist 
by the hand and given him his 
true place in the partnership. In- 
deed Mr. Taylor admits ‘that it 
is perfectly fair that the sources 
from which one author derives 
his subject should be stated.’ 
Well, Mr. Taylor has not always 
stated the source of his plays, 
even when they have been little 
more than adaptations. He should 
therefore not complain ‘that a 
dramatist who invents his story 
as well as its dramatic dress’ does 
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not also ‘receive the additional 
credit which his inventive faculty 
deserves.’ Mr. Taylor, as the 
author or adapter of more than 
eighty plays, may rest content 
with the kudos to which he is 
entitled both for the ability of his 
original works and the clever- 
ness of his adaptations. Without 
doubt he is the most reliable 
dramatist of his time in the im- 
portant matters of choice of sub- 
ject, construction, and practical 
knowledge of the requirements 
of the theatre. 

For nearly twenty years Mr. 
Taylor has filled the post of art 
critic on the Times, and during 
Mr. John Oxenford’s absence in 
America he contributed dramatic 
criticisms to that journal, not to 
the satisfaction of the profession, 
it is said, though his articles were 
carefully and well written. He 
tried to carry out his theatrical 
theories in some Shakespearian 
revivals at the Crystal Palace, 
but without success; and he is 
open, I believe, to join any re- 
sponsible and substantial body of 
gentlemen in the establishment 
of a national theatre. He is the 
author of Ballads and Songs of 
Brittany, the Life of. Benjamin 
Robert Haydn, the Autobiographi- 
cal Recollections of the late Charles 
Robert Leslie, the Life and Times 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, with No- 
tices of his Contemporaries, and 
he has also contributed to the 
miscellaneous literature of some 
of our leading magazines. 

The latest addition tothe Punch 
staff, and the youngest of the men 
who sit under the mahogany tree 
at Whitefriars, is Mr. Arthur a 
Beckett, son of the famous Gilbert 
& Beckett, whose career I have 
traced from authentic documents 
in an early chapter of this history. 
A few biographical notes on the 
junior member of the staff, who 
has not yet arrived at the dignity 
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of a place in Men of the Time, 
may fittingly close these papers. 
Mr. & Beckett was born on the 
25th of October 1844, at Port- 
land House, Hammersmith, and 
was educated at Kensington School, 
at Honiton, and lastly at Felstead. 
When at Honiton he was present- 
ed with a prize in history by the 
present Bishop of Oxford for 
‘his excellence in composition.’ 
He had got up the subject out of 
his father’s Comic History of Eng- 
land ; and his answers to the 
examiner’s questions were conse- 
quently full of puns and jokes. 
At Felstead he was a local corre- 
spondent to a country paper. 
At seventeen he entered the War 
Office. Before he had arrived 
at the age of twenty he was editor 
of the Glowworm, a London even- 
ing paper. The venture saw many 
ups and downs, and for three years 
he was not only editor but leader 
writer, reviewer, dramatic critic, 
and even sporting prophet. On 
one occasion—an important one 
for an evening paper, the Oxford 
and Cambridge Boat-race day— 
the publisher was taken ill, and 
Mr. a Beckett filled his place. 
During his editorship of this pa- 
per he learned the mysteries of 
setting-up at case and machining. 
He gave up the editorship of the 
Glowworm when he was twenty- 
three to fill the principal chair on 
the Tomahawk, a paper which he 
originated. At the outset the 
policy of this, periodical was de- 
cided by the staff. During the 
first twelve numbers, two cartoons 
appeared which were considered 
disloyal. So soon as he had full 
powers Mr. i Beckett did his best 
to retrace these mistaken steps. 
The moment he had complete 
editorial control the paper was as 
loyal as an English paper should 
be. The Tomahawk also saw many 
ups anddowns. From first to last 
as a property it was a success. 
00 
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Unhappily, however, it was in bad 
hands. The first proprietor ab- 
sconded after disposing of 20,000/. 
that did not belong to him, and 
from that moment the paper was 
tossed from hand to hand. With- 
in six months of its decease it 
was sold for over 5000/7. Mra 
Beckett stood by the paper as 
long as he could, but the copy- 
right was disputed, and, after a 
month’s notice to the contending 
parties, he retired, and with his 
retirement the Tomahawk fell to 
the ground. Shortly after this 
Mr. & Beckett went to France and 
up the Rhine for the Standard 
and the Globe as war-correspond- 
ent. It was the time of the 
Franco-German war, and he was 
more than once arrested as a spy. 
At Amiens, in company with Mr. 
J. L. Molloy, the composer of the 
‘ Vagabond,’ he was within an ace 
of being shot. About two years 
ago he met Mr. Tom Taylor, who 
invited him to write for Punch. 
From that day, without a break, 
his articles have appeared weekly 
in that periodical. A year ago he 
was enrolled at the weekly dinner, 
and he has been present at every 
meeting of the Punch staff since, 
except the three happy weeks 
when he was away on his mar- 
riage tour. 

In his leisure Mr. i Beckett 
has found time to edit a monthly 
magazine, the Britannia, for about 
thrée years, a comic paper called: 
Black and White, and a number 
of other journals. For two years 


[Mr. Hatton desires to thank the ladies 
and gentlemen who have contributed to 
his information during the progress of 
these papers. He trusts that his non- 
acknowledgment of some kindly notes 
will not be put down to discourtesy, At 
one period of the work he was laid up 
with illness; at another he had to leave 
London for some time, He will feel 
greatly obliged to any of his present or 


he acted as private secretary to 
the Duke of Norfolk ; but finding 
the work interfered with his lite- 
rary labours, he resigned the ap- 


pointment. He is the author of 


Fallen among Thieves, a three- 
volume novel, published by Chap- 
man & Hall; two three - act 
comedies (£ s. d., produced at 
the Royalty; and About Town, 
brought out at the Court); a do- 
mestic drama in one act, called 
On Strike, which has been played 
at the Court, where it was origi- 
nally produced, the St. James's, 
the Gaiety, and the Standard ; 
another one-act piece called Faded 
Flowers, played at the Haymarket 
by the Kendals ; and some smaller 
things for the German Reeds. 
He has commanded a volunteer 
corps, and is at present a captain 
of militia. It must be confessed 
that Punch’s youngest contributor 
has matriculated in a busy school, 
and has seen something of life, 
To be a good journalist a man 
must work with a due sense of 
the responsibility of his position. 
The young men of Punch have 
splendid examples of honesty and 
courage in the lives and writings 
of the men whose places they now 
fill. Let them ever act up to the 
spirit of their first chief, Mark 
Lemon, put into terse and noble 
words by Thackeray: ‘ May Punch 
laugh honestly, hit no foul blow, 
and tell the truth when at his 
very broadest grin—never for- 
getting that if Fun is good, Truth 
is still better, and Love best of all.’ 


future correspondents for the loan of 
documents or letters connected with 
Punch, with a view to a careful revision 
and extension of these papers for republi- 
cation in book form, He will undertake 
to return any documents, and to acknow- 
ledge any letters that may be addressed to 
him at his residence, 14 Titchfield-terrace, 
Regent’s-park, N,W, ; or at the Garrick 
Club. ] 
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Sept. 26. Ihave ten days’ holiday, 
a precious ten days, earned by 
much labour and anxiety. There 
is to be no labour, at least not to 
the pinching-point. I am like the 
citizen who has got a little strip 
of garden at the back of his house, 
and wants to make the very most 
of it. I will go down into the 
country and see my friends. Sure- 
ly no man was ever more blessed 
with friends than I am, which 
atones for ever so much labour 
and anxiety. I have about seven- 
teen or eighteen invitations to 
country-houses. I will take the 
western group. I have some four 
or five there. I like the old plan 
of the guest-day, the rest-day, the 
press-day. It is pleasant to get 
to a house in time for dinner, and 
know that you have the whole of 
the next day entirely before you. 
After the hard work of London— 
including its pleasures, which are 
often very hard work indeed—I 
will go as far as I can—lI will go 
into Wales. I will fill a bag with 
books as a precaution against a 
dull day or a sleepless night. 
Sept. 27. Have got invitations 
from an earl, a literary Bohemian, 
a parson, a country gentleman, 
and a coal-owner. ‘This will give 
one a tolerably broad aspect of 
society. Having private reasons 
for studying economy in all its 
branches, I had made up my 
mind that I would go down to 
my lord’s in a third-class com- 
partment. I am irate with the 
Great Western Railway for hav- 
ing raised their fares, and by no 
means imitating other companies, 
who have made all their express- 
trains third-class. I find, how- 


ever, that by the 4.50 I can go 
express to Gloucester, and must 
then shift into a second. There 
is a sailor in the carriage, who 
some time ago came back from 
Gold Coast and was in the last 
war. He has not an idea on the 
subject. He rolls up and down the 
carriage, which he explains on 
some theory of his sea-legs, suck- 
ing aquid,and both his movements 
and his tobacco threaten disas- 
trous personal consequences. He 
only went a mile or two up the 
country; water in the rivers very 
tawny and muddy; lots of nigger 
children wading in the water and 
trying to catch fish ; doesn’t un- 
derstand anything about the war. 
In the Peninsula our men knew 
little or nothing about the war 
till they received the London pa- 
pers. 

Sept. 28. It is a great comfort 
being at an earl’s. They have 
brought to perfection the art of 
making things perfectly comfort- 
able. The general impression is 
rather that of being at a large and 
quiet private hotel. There is a 
card hung up in each bedchamber, 
giving the hours of breakfast, 
lunch, and dinner—9.30, 1.30, 
7.30. Those tall serving-men are 
perfect models in their way, they 
do their work so thoroughly 
and noiselessly. There is some- 
thing to fill up every hour if you 
choose to be busy, and, above all, 
yvu may be perfectly alone if you 
are that way disposed. The even- 
ing dinner is a tremendous ban- 
quet. I mean in vacant moments 
to write a little social paper for 
one of the periodicals. I sit in 
the ‘library; a capital collection 
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of all modern books, but in no real 
scientific sense a library, which 
implies a basis, a sustained plan, 
a well-ordered collection in differ- 
ent provinces of literature. I take 
down book after book ; I have 
words with one visitor after an- 
other; and my sheet of What- 
man’s foolscap presents a beautiful 
blank. 

The conversation turned upon 
the prevalent topic everywhere 
just now, on the Bulgarian atro- 
cities, and more generally of the 
Eastern Question, the real Asian 
mystery. 

‘I have been looking at the 
Atlas,’ said Lady C. frankly, 
‘and have been trying to make it 
all out. It seems that Bulgaria 
is not Bulgaria, after all, but more 
properly Roumelia.’ 

‘ The geography is easy enough,’ 
said Lord C. good-naturedly. 
‘You have only got to study the 
mountain ranges, and you will see 
how beautifully they map out the 
different principalities and natu- 
ral boundaries. That will prevent 
their ever making a great Chris- 
tian power. At the best they can 
only make a chain of autonomous 
states.’ 

‘ All the High-Church fellows 
are backing up the Servians, of 
course,’ I said. ‘The Anglicans 
are coalescing with “the Easterns.” 
The Church of England can't 
coalesce with the Latin Church, 
and so it seeks to do so with the 
Greek Church. This makes the 
High Church take such an interest 
in the Old Catholic movement, 
which, under Déllinger, the Ger- 
man Pope, is patching up the old 
historic quarrel about creeds and 
councils. Naturally they take the 
part of the Christians of the Greek 
Church against the Mahometans.’ 

‘ Six of one and half a dozen of 
the other,’ said Captain A. ‘ Capi- 
tal fellows, those Turks. Quiet 
civil chaps; good smokes, good 
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coffee. Never met an Oriental 
Christian worthy to black their 
boots.’ 

‘Do notlook on it in that light,’ 
I answered. ‘ You may strike a 
balance, I think ; and I strike it in 
favour of the Christians.’ 

‘ But all opinions do not agree. 
I am quite on the side of Servia 
and Montenegro,’ said Lady C. 
‘The Turks never had any busi- 
ness in either place; and I agree 
with Mr. Gladstone that the Turks 
ought to get out of Turkey as fast 
as they can.’ 

‘The Turks have never had 
Montenegro, my dear,’ said her 
husband, mildly correcting her. ‘In 
the invasions the people always 
betook themselves to their moun- 
tain fastnesses, and maintained 
their independence. Montenegro 
is so thoroughly Servian that the 
proper title for it is Servia-on-the- 
Sea. It formed part of the old 
Servian kingdom, and is as loyal 
to Servia as if it were still part of 
it.’ 

We had in the company an 
able man, a writer in quarterlies 
and all that sort of thing, who 
seemed posted up in an extra- 
ordinary way in the facts. This 
was the more remarkable as, in 
the thousands of speeches that had 
been delivered, there has been a 
wonderful lack of exact informa- 
tion. 

‘ Historically speaking,’ he said, 
‘the Christians of Turkey have 
brought their troubles on them- 
selves. For generations and gene- 
rations they endured the most 
cruel and wicked of all taxes, the 
tribute of Christian children. 
Every fifth boy, the strongest, 
brightest, cleverest of the lot, was 
carried away to Constantinople, 
to be bred as a heathen instead of 
a Christian, and to help in op- 
pressing and crushing his own 
relations and countrymen. Why, 
the parents should have struggled 
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to the death before they endured 
a tax of this sort, and have pre- 
ferred extermination. They were 
so thoroughly debased that they 
could not take advantage of any 
occasion that arose to strike for 
freedom. They were so thoroughly 
debased that in moral purpose, 
intelligence, and conduct the 
Turks greatly surpassed them. At 
the outset the Christians of Greece 
and the principalities really pre- 
ferred Turkish government, be- 
cause they were safer and happier 
than under any government of 
their own. But there is a sort of 
pendulum in history which swings 
backwards and forwards. The 
Turkish character has thoroughly 
disintegrated, and the Turkish 
empire is disintegrating as well. 
In the sea-saw, Turkey is going 
down and the principalities are 
coming up.’ 

‘ They are such a bad lot,’ said 
a Servian sympathiser —‘ anti- 
human, bringing fire and torture 
wherever they go.’ 

‘I am not sure that you might 
not say the same of Christendom 
in some directions. The perse- 
cutions in Spain and the Low 
Countries are not easily surpassed 
even by Bulgarian atrocities. 
There is a natural taste for piracy 
in the human heart, and I believe 
Christian privateers have been as 
bad as Barbary corsairs. No more 
awful tortures have been inflicted 
in the East than those which 
have been inflicted by the Vene- 
tians.’ 

One of the company said that 
he had travelled through most of 
the principalities. 

‘And a lovely country it is: 
meadow, wood, and water, and 
some of the noblest scenery in the 
world. The country might sup- 
port a dozen times its population. 
But the agriculture is of the 
rudest and most elementary 
kind; the grinding system of 


land-taxation spoils everything, 
and there is nothing in the way 
of skill and capital.’ 

‘The Turks, even in the very 
best part of their history,’ said our 
historian,‘ have always gone wrong 
in two most important matters, 
justice and finance. They have 
always corrupted their courts and 
debased their coinage. And as 
justice is the main end of all 
government, they have broken 
down as a government. They 
came into Europe bit by bit, and 
they will have to leave it bit by 
bit.’ 

‘The massacres have quite put 
it out of the power of English 
people to help them.’ 

‘Just so. There have been 
massacres before in Bulgaria on 
an equally large scale, but none 
that so touched the English con- 
science. The deaths of those mur- 
dered people have been politically 
as‘ important as if three times 
the number had fallen in battle.’ 

‘We have had quite enough 
of battles,’ said Lady C. ‘I hope 
we shall have no more. I hate 
battles.’ 

‘ That is more than any one can 
tell, my lady. I hope the police 
of Europe will now step into the 
ring, and stop the fighting. The 
one good feature in the situation 
is, that the six Powers really make 
a kind of arbitration-court for the 
settlement of their differences. 
It was Henry IV.’s best idea, 
which poor Cobden sought to 
popuiarise, to make the crowns of 
Europe arbitrators and assessors 
in international disputes, and so 
prevent wars.’ 

We talked till very late on 
these subjects ; but such are the 
main points. 

Sept. 29. Mr. Talbot, a great 
engineer, happened to remark that 
there are some curious facts about 
a few of the older lines which are 
not generally known. On some 
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railways the public have a right 
of using the rail; they have ge- 
neral running powers over an im- 
mense length of line. That is to 
say, on certain conditions the 
public are entitled to put trains 
of their own on the lines; and if 
companies materially raise fares, 
as some of them are trying to do, 
it might be worth the while of 
enterprising individuals to stand 
upon the right. 

Jones spoke of the Queen’s rail- 
way journeys, which cost her 
Majesty immense sums. The or- 
dinary traffic, though of course it 
is interfered with as little as pos- 
sible, gives way to it. A pilot 
engine always precedes the train. 
The precautions taken are of the 
most extraordinary and minute 
kind. At some of the stations, 
although the train does not ac- 
tually stop, it moves as slowly 
as possible, in order that people 
who crowd the platform may ob- 
tain just one glance at the Queen. 
The luxury of railway travelling 
was never carried to a greater 
height than by the Emperor Na- 
poleon; but the Queen attains a 
higher speed on her journeys, and 
at least equal safety. 

I noticed a nice quiet girl, 
plainly dressed, of a somewhat in- 
tellectual but decidedly melan- 
choly cast of face. Heard it was 
Miss Bellairs, the great heiress, 
one\ of that select number of 
heiresses whose names are familiar 
to the public. She is a simple, 
intelligent, unaffected girl, and 
deserves a better fate than is pro- 
bablyin store for her. Her friends 
naturally guard her jealously, but 
she is, I think, quite unaware of 
this. Ofcourse they look out for 
some great equivalent for her great 
riches. An heiress of*this sort 
frightens away good men, and 
invites adventurers. There is a 
peer here, who in rank would 
be a good equivalent, but who 
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would not make a good husband 
to a nice girl. 

I have an illustration of this 
presently. Ward comes into my 
bedroom and sits an hour with 
me. We meet now and then in 
Londonclubs. Wardisa thorough- 
ly good fellow, but he isa Detri- 
mental. He is a Fellow of a 
college, and if he were to marry 
he would lose the larger part of 
hisincome. He and alot of young 
fellows had persuaded the society 
tosanction the marriage of Fellows; 
but Mr. Gladstone, then in power, 
told them the Crown must withhold 
its consent while university legis- 
lation was impending. If Miss Bel- 
lairs had only a hundredth part of 
her income he would marry her to- 
morrow, and fling himself into the 
busy world to see what he can 
do. I am removed, by unavoid- 
able circumstances, from the com- 
petition, and take a fair view of 
things. Surely she could hardly 
make a better investment of her- 
self and her fortune than with a 
good man, who is scholar, gentle- 
man, and man of genius. Yet 
Ward is justly considered a De- 
trimental. Putting romance en- 
tirely aside, we agree that her 
friends would never listen to this 
kind of proposition. He means 
to be off the first thing to-morrow 
morning, as he feels touched, 
hipped, singed. This young lady 
probably misses a life of great 
sympathy and happiness. The 
position of an heiress has its in- 
conveniences, How melancholy 
Miss Bellairs always looks ! 

Most marriages are a sort of 
hash. I don’t wonder that old 
Johnson thought they might as 
well be settled by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, or some business machinery 
of that sort. I suppose that for 
most people marriage is a kind of 
discipline and education that 
tests and tries the stuff they are 
made of, and builds up character. 
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Oct. 1. Some one spoke of 
Mr. Disraeli’s elevation to the 
peerage. 

‘Yes,’ said C., ‘he was be- 
ginning to find the House of 
Commons too much for him at 
last. But he never betrayed it 
by his manner. He always pre- 
served his singular aspect of in- 
dependence and isolation as he 
sat on‘the Treasury bench. He 
always had the same fearless and 
gallant bearing when he arose to 
speak. Both he and Lord Pal- 
merston followed the rule that 
public men could not afford to be 
ill. I haveseen them both when 
they thought themselves alone, 
and were looking thoroughly ill, 
worn, and weary. Palmerston 
was passing through the deserted 
lobby at eizht o’clock one evening. 
Disraeli was sitting at the end of 
the pier at Worthing, and when 
he noticed that he was observed, 
he drew himself up in an almost 
martial attitude. He has worn 
much and grown old very grace- 
fully, but he could only continue 
in the House of Commons at an 
immense personal risk.’ 

‘I am very glad that he has 
taken the title of Beaconsfield. 
After ail, there was something 
Israelitish and foreign in the 
name of Disraeli ; but Beaconsfield 
is thoroughly English, and has all 
the associations with Edmund 
Burke. There has been a wonder- 
ful progress and development in 
Disraeli’s character. As a young 
man he was true to himself, but 
not to very much besides. 1 be- 
lieve that he has now thoroughly 
sunk his individuality in his pa- 
triotism ; the whole country is 
proud of him, as it was of Lord 
Palmerston.’ 

There is often very great bother 
in going off to sleep. I have a great 
compassion for those who cannot 
sleep well; they recall to me By- 
ron’s line : ‘Sun of the sleepless, 





melancholy star.’ If I cannot 
sleep, and have had so much 
unrest that I cannot do without 
sleep, I take a mild opiate-—fif- 
teen grains of chloral hydrate with 
two drops of nepenthe. But my 
favourite plan for getting sleep is 
the toning-down system. Better 
still are fifteen or twenty grains 
of bromide of potassium. After a 
certain hour do no hard work, nor 
engage in anything in the least 
degree likely to excite you. Don’t 
write. Don’t talk. Don’t read hard 
books. Take some books that 
will gently amuse—old ‘ Bozzy and 
Piozzi.’ When that is tiring, go 
off to the process of ‘thinking’ : 
‘When to the sessions of sweet silent 
thought 

I summon up remembrance of the past,’ 
as Shakespeare says in one of his 
Sonnets. Only the remembrances 
must be of the dreamy, not of the 
exciting, sort. Then, so far as 
physical matters are concerned, 
either take, or do not take, a light 
supper, as is best for you. This 
is the toning-down ‘process,’ 
which is better than all unnatural 
helps. It is the worst of having 
a long argument with a man like 
Ward, that one gets excited and 
can’t go off to sleep at once. 

Oct. 2. What a shifting pano- 
rama there is in human iife! I 
am going to my Bohemian friend, 
Stothert. I leave the great house, 
the broad lawns, the woods, and 
the trim-kept public resda After 
a journey on the line I am rat- 
tling up the dark narrow streets. 
I enter dark narrow lodgings. 
Stothert is ‘specialising’ down 
here. He is ‘Our Own Corre- 
spondent,’ ‘Our Own Commis- 
sioner,’ ‘Our Own’ something or 
other toa paper or author. He is 
accumulating information for the 
great British public, and manu- 
facturing opinions for it. He has 
had a very pleasant summer time 
in the position of ‘Our Own’ in 
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some of the watering-places. I 
almost think that it is lucky for 
Stothert that he has no children, 
since he moves about so much, 
She is a handsome pleasant wo- 
man, the wife, rather loud, but 
makes my Bohemian friend an 
excellent partner, and sides with 
him against all the Philistines. 
You might take the little house 
in which Stothert has his modest 
lodgings, and cover it with a glass 
case, and put it down in the hall 
of the castle which I have just 
left. Stothert is an al-fresco sort 
of man. He sits in his shirtsleeves 
smoking a cutty pipe. He drinks 
his beer out of ‘ its native pewter.’ 
He regrets that he cannot offer 
me ‘natives,’ as they are at 
famine prices, but he has very 
good seconds from the Mumbles. 
How is it that your journalist 
always rushes into oysters upon 
the slightest provocation? Those 
hot chops are prepared by Mrs. 
Stothert’s own fair fingers. She 
has descended into the Tartarean 
regions for that hospitable pur- 
pose. ‘Isn’t it awfully snug and 
jolly? she says, as she takes her 
place. I feel that it is real hos- 
pitality ; and after supper a Dutch 
bottle of extraordinary merit is 
produced, which has come into 
Stothert’s possession in a very ex- 
traordinary way, and which none 
of the vulgar public can ever hope 
to reproduce. There is a sort of 
shallow sharpness about Stothert. 
He has never had a careful educa- 
tion, and he does not really know 
much. But he is a most lively 
and entertaining talker on all the 
gossip and tittletattle and inter- 
nal politics of newspaper-oftices. 
He can tell you club anecdotes, 
all about new books, all about 
literary profits and losses. As I 
go up-stairs, Mrs, Stothert advises 
me tu take my greatcoat or rail- 
way-wrapper with me, as the peo- 
ple of the house may not have 


given me sufficient blankets ; a fact 
speedily verified. 

Stothert lives from hand to 
mouth, both in a real and metapho- 
rical way. His newspaper-work is 
ofcourse a sound commercial trans- 
action ; but he has also work of a 
speculative kind which at present 
has reduced his balance at the 
banker's to twelve shillings. But 
on his literary work he lives from 
hand to mouth. He is writing 
leaders on most important sub- 
jects, on which most serious prac- 
tical action may some day be taken; 
and he appears to do so without 
the slightest sense of responsi- 
bility. He has never read deeply 
on these subjects. He seldom 
thinks seriously on any subject. 
But he incessantly goes about; 
sees all sorts of people and collects 
all sorts of opinions, and then 
writes papers of the forcible-feeble 
style, embodying what he hears in 
a very pleasant way. But this is 
not forming or elevating public 
opinion ; it is merely reporting to 
people what the current opinion 
may really be. 

Oct. 5-7. Ihave been staying in 
a part of Wales which may be call- 
ed the Welsh black country, with 
my coal-owning and my clerical 
friend respectively. The parson is 
badly off, and the coal-owner rolls 
in wealth. Perhaps this makes 
them take different views on la- 
bour, strikes, and social questions. 
Perhaps the chief reason of strikes 
is that exact knowledge which the 
men possess of the precise profits 
of the owners, and thence arises 
their determination to share in 
them to the uttermost. It is some- 
times said that the whole returns 
made by mines in the Principality 
do notgive more than three percent 
on thecapitalinvested. Thismight 
be true up to a very recent date, 
but the gains of the good years 
before the present depression would 
hardly be taken into such a caleu- 
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lation. Large gains will always be 
balanced by large losses. In fact 
the mines were extremely specula- 
tive properties, and involved a 
large amount of risk, gambling, 
and adventure. In the best time 
a good man could earn his pound 
aday. Icertainly know of a man 
who earned his eleven pounds in 
a fortnight. Great fortunes were 
made by men who have suddenly 
sprung from the working class. 
Unfortunately immense wages 
by no means did the good they 
ought to do. The inquiry con- 
stantly arises, How could the 
money be spent? The miner 
drawing several sovereigns a 
week lived in a dwelling dis- 
tinctly below that of the agricul- 
tural labourer on his ten shillings 
a week. The miner rarely saved, 
and still more rarely gave. They 
have Dissenting chapels in abund- 
ance, but in these districts the 
Dissenting minister rarely receives 
more than seventy pounds a year. 
He did not participate in the rise 
of wages. He lives in a hut or in 
a room like themselves, only he is 
worse off. In the towns of course 
this is quite different ; there the 
chapels do much more for their 
ministers than do the churches, 
The miner’s great investment is 
meat. He will have nothing but 
the best joints and the prime 
pieces. The butchers find a dif- 
ticulty in disposing of anything 
else but the best. But when they 
have got the best meat they unfor- 
tunately hardly know what to do 
with it. Cookery really ought to 
be insisted on by all the school- 
boardsin the Principality. Theone 
idea with every possible kind of 
meat is to cut it up into slices and 
fryit. Frying seems tocomprehend 
the entire gastronomical art. The 
loss through waste and bad cook- 
ery isenormous. While the miner 
cares for meat, his wife is sweet 
on puddings. Her favourite in- 
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gredients are eggs and brandy. 
She cannot understand the theory 
of simple, light, nutritious pud- 
dings. Coming a little later to 
tea-time, that beverage is no 
longer that which cheers and ine- 
briates not. The inebriating ele- 
ment is generally added in the 
shape of rum or brandy. I read 
with my own eyes in a local paper 
that a collier—name and address 
given—was brought up for being 
drunk, and owned the ‘soft im- 
peachment’ that he had taken too 
liberally of champagne. 

Oct. 6. I daresay those broken 
windows and dirty interiors be- 
longed to the Irishry rather than 
the Cymry of Merthyr. I noticed 
some houses, but they were not 
many, which seemed models of 
cleanliness and comfort. Such 
a cottage is well swept up ; there 
is always a high clock exactly 
opposite the front door; there 
is always a chest of well-polished 
drawers in the front room, and 
the top of the said drawers is 
decorated with all the glass and 
china ornaments of the little esta- 
blishment. The garden behind is 
in capital order, and their sills 
are adorned with window-plants. 
The big copy of Williams’s Bible 
will be found somewhere, and per- 
haps one or two copies of Welsh 
newspapers. It is not at all un- 
likely that you may find one or two 
neatly-bound books of a theologi- 
cal stamp, Edwardes on the Will 
or Butler's Analogy. The Welsh 
are not a literary people, but they 
are as metaphysical as they are 
musical, as theological as political. 
Such a man is a real support to 
the minister he attends, and can- 
not be said to be indifferent to the 
education of his children. He is, 
perhaps, the owner of the house he 
inhabits, having, however, some- 
thing serious to pay in the way of 
ground-rent. Then he has always 
a good supply of clothes beyond 
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his working-clothes, abundance of 
the durable and expensive Welsh 
flannel. Perhaps the poor Welsh 
girl who is selling cockles in the 
market is standing up in three or 
four pounds’ worth of clothes. It 
is not unlikely that he has a con- 
siderable deposit at the post-office, 
and is a regular financial customer 
of her Majesty’s. Such a man is 
consistently respectable and inde- 
pendent ; he can command credit, 
he can command capital to a cer- 
tain extent, and he may be said 
to see his way clear to bettering 
his own condition and that of his 
children. Even now the collier is 
better paid than the curate. Sup- 
pose a collier contrived, with his 
children of working age and capa- 
city, to earn all that they could, 
consistently with the due claims of 
health, they might put down their 
collective wages at a pound a day. 
At three hundred a year they 
might live like gentlepeople. 
They might have their own pretty 
cottage, with its well-ordered 
garden, its extra sitting-room and 
spare bedroom, and drive down to 
their place of business in a pony- 
chaise. There is nothing degrad- 
ing in physical toil, nor, as proved 
in multitudinous instances, a 
hindrance to mental cultivation. 
Rather the true point of excellence 
is the systematic union of the two. 
Dr. Arnold, who has indulged, it 
would\ seem, in such speculations 
as I have given, would hold such a 
position as the acmé of excellence, 
and would regard our cultivated 
collier as one of the noblest of the 
human race, 

Oct. 9. I was in the office of 
a managing director this morning ; 
a comfortable office with every ac- 
commodation in the way of sherry 
and biscuits. A small line; but 
highly solvent. He showed me 
the bank-book of the last few 
months, with a comfortable total 
getting on towards half a million. 
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If you happen to know such peo- 
ple, you may get some enviable 
privileges. Of course the pri- 
vilege best worth having is a 
free pass. The railway companies, 
however, are by no means so liberal 
with their passes asthey were once 
upon a time. Some people are 
consumed with a passion, not 
often gratified, of riding upon 
an engine. I have a friend whose 
business it is to make engines ; 
and thinking the fact gave him a 
kind of freemasonry, he jumped 
upon the engine as the train was 
moving out. Lie tells me that he 
found the driver drunk ; that he 
threw him down and threatened 
to kick him off if he stirred ; and 
took the train down safely for a 
hundred miles into the country. 
It is not very restful to be stay- 
ing in houses of the capital of a 
colliery district. Often allthrough 
the night the great coal-trains 
come lumbering in. When the 
price of coal had so greatly risen, 
no part of the advance came 
to the companies. It costs coal 
to convey coal; and while the 
price of coal has been trippled, 
the freight of coal remains the 
same. The freight is fixed by 
law. The legal limit has not 
been reached where there is a 
competition of traffic between 
land and water. But inland, the 
freight might be largely raised. 
The company, however, hascertain 
advantages. All the coal that 
falls off the trucks comes to them. 
There is a remarkable, almost a 
mysterious, difference between the 
weight of coal as put into the 
trucks, andthe weight as delivered 
from the trucks. A good deal of 
dust and grit is dissipated on the 
journey. A certain proportion is 
lost from the trucks. I am sorry 
to add that there is reason to fear 
that there is a great deal of dis- 
honesty at times. A man I knew 
in Scotland had four bottles of 
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water sent him—he was a scien- 
tific man—for the purpose of 
testing whether there was any 
pollution from works in four 
different streams. The contents 
looked suspiciously like gin or 
whisky ; and he found that each 
of the bottles had been tampered 
with on the way. We hear of 
great railway robberies at times, 
and every now and then some 
system of peculation is found out 
which had been undetected for 
years. The local papers, as weli 
as the London, are full of trials 
for such peculations. 

Oct. 10. Time is up, after hav- 
ing been expanded for a few days. 
I visit a country-house before re- 
turning to London. It isin avery 
bucolic district. Locke’s descrip- 
tion of the gentleman and peasant 
of the country is fast becoming ob- 
solete, but if it lingers anywhere it 
is in this ‘ westerne londe,’as Chat- 
terton callsit. ‘The day-labourerin 
a country village has commonly 
but a small pittance of knowledge, 
because his ideas and notions have 
been confined to the narrow 
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bounds of a poor conversation 
and employment ; the low me- 
chanic of a country town does 
somewhat out-do him; porters 
and cobblers of great cities sur- 
pass him. A country gentleman 
who, leaving Latin and learning 
in the university, removes hence 
to his mansion house, and associates 
with neighbours of the same strain, 
who relish nothing but handing 
each a bottle,—with these alone he 
spends his time, with these alone 
he converses, and can go into no 
company whose discourse goes be- 
yond what claret and dissoluteness 
inspire.’ This description no longer 
applies fully ; but in country dis- 
tricts, away from railways, it al- 
most seems that a state of society 
lingers on very much like that of 
the Stuart days, especially where 
there are no ladies in the house. 
I could give a curious page re- 
specting almost fossilised English 
life, which would recall the time 
of Squire Western and Squire 
Osbaldistone. But my little tour 
of observation is finished. 
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Unoper the rain and sleet, 
Under the blooms of May, 

Under the blue when the sunbeams beat 
On the white of the dusty way, 

A pleading comes from her face so sweet, 
Like a sorrowful roundelay : 


‘ Charity, all good gentlefolk ! 
I pray you of your charity ! 
Want only makes disparity 
Betwixt us, and we bear the yoke ; 
Cover your souls with charity's cloak 


Her cheek is ripe and fair, 
In spite of wind and sun ; 
Silken and long is her waving hair, 
Shapely the hand, though dun, 
That timidly seeks the store to share 
Of some more favour’d one. 


Clothe her in silken weeds, 
She would grace the goodliest hall ; 
The little foot that shrinks and bleeds 
Has a dainty lightsome fall. 
Alas for the daily sordid needs, 
For the toilsome fruit of the fall! 


Fair and innocent still, 
Guileless, for all her care ; 

But the seeds of misery, good that kill, 
Are surely sprouting there : 

Come, happier souls, with a right good will 
Sow grain that may smother each tare ! 


Still doth she take her stand, 
In weather wild or fair ; 

Still doth the dusky dainty hand 
Stretch forth in mute despair ; 

And still her face tells all the land 
The burden of her care : 


* Charity, all good gentlefolk ! 
I pray you of your charity / 
Want only makes disparity 
Betwixt us, and we bear the yoke ; 


Cover your souls with charity's cloak / 
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